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ABSTRACT 
RECIDIVISM OF AFRICAN AMERICAN MALES UNDER HOME DETENTION: 
FBCN INDIANAPOLIS AND INDIANAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE HEALING 


HANDS PROGRAM 


by 
Barbara J. Bowman 
United Theological Seminary, 2009 
Mentor 


Harold Hudson, D.Min. 


In this descriptive case study, the Healing Hands program services to African 
American males under home detention were evaluated. The First Baptist Church North 
Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Urban League implemented the program in partnership. 
Interviews, questionnaires, and surveys were used. The results of this study indicate that 
the Healing Hands three-year program was successful in helping the participants make 
better choices to avoid returning to jail or prison. This project intends to implement, 
critically evaluate, and improve the Healing Hands program as a new paradigm in wider 


social contexts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project’s focus was to address the issue of recidivism among African 
American males under home detention, being serviced by the partnership of the First 
Baptist Church North Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Urban League. This partnership 
organized the Healing Hands program. 

The rate at which African American males are being incarcerated and the high 
numbers of them presently behind the bars of jails and prisons are at alarming rates. The 
sources and statistics were unlimited regarding the disproportionate level of incarcerated 
African American males. One example would be the phenomenon acknowledged by the 
Justice Department’s Bureau of Justice Statistics cited in the Progressive National Baptist 
Convention’s social justice and prison ministry manual. 

At midyear 2006 more black men (836,800) were in custody in State or Federal 
prisons or local jails than white men (718,100) or Hispanic men (426,900). Black men 
comprised 41% of the more than 2 million men in custody, and black men age 20 to 29 
comprised 15.5% of all men in custody as of June 30, 2006. Relative to their numbers in 
the general population, about 4.8% of all black men were in custody at midyear 2006, 
compared to about 0.7% of white men and 1.9% of Hispanic men. Overall, black men 


were incarcerated at 6.5 times the rate of white men. 


The incarceration rate for black men was highest among black men age 25 to 29. 
About 11.7% of black males in this age group were incarcerated on June 30, 2006. 
Across age groups black men were between 5.7 and 8.5 times more likely than white men 
to be incarcerated.’ 

As the issue of African American male incarceration became more prominent the 
question of recidivism began to grow as a focus and therefore its definition became 
important. Was the issue of recidivism simply defined as an offender returning to 
criminal habits and to jail or prison for a new offense or were other factors that impacted 
it? Other research suggested that reentry and recidivism are closely correlated. Strategies 
that created the opportunity for successful reentry of offenders also seemed to effect a 
reduction in recidivism. 

The researcher’ s intent was to evaluate the Healing Hands program developed for 
a three-year period to offer services to African American males under home detention. 
The researcher was highly interested in the faith-based component of the program. This 
project was driven by the following questions. (1) What variables affect the pattern of re- 
offending? (2) What are the necessary elements needed to help the participants make 
better choices to avoid returning to jail or prison? (3) Is there a need to change certain 
practices in the Healing Hands program? (4) Should the use of the Healing Hands 
program be networked and more widely implemented as a part of the ex-offender release 


process? 


Justice Department’s Bureau of Justice Statistics, quoted in Progressive National Baptist 
Convention, What Shall We Then Do? : A Family Freedom Kit for Creating Healing Communities 
(Produced by the PNBC Commission on Social Justice and Prison Ministry), 24. 


Chapter One, entitled “Ministry Focus,” offers the area of ministry the model is 
addressing. Included are some of the special insights that the researcher brings to bear on 
the ministry. 

Chapter Two, entitled “The State of the Art,” examines literature that is relevant 
to the project. This chapter offers relevant concepts and a narrative analysis. 

Chapter Three, entitled “Foundations” provides historical, biblical, theological, 
theoretical and other established foundations. This chapter offers critical points of current 
knowledge on the topic of recidivism. It summarizes other relevant research studies. 

Chapter Four, entitled “Methodology,” discuses the methodology and the design 
of the model. This chapter provides a description of the ministry project. 

Chapter Five, entitled “Field Experience,” provides a view of what happened 
during implementation of the project. The data collection methods used and the data 
analysis is expounded upon. 

Chapter Six, entitled “Reflection, Summary, and Conclusion,” offers the 
researcher’s reflections, summary, and conclusion. This chapter provides the researcher’s 


own theological reflection and recommendations for future research. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter defines the area of ministry the model is addressing. It gives an 
explanation why this area of ministry was chosen and the special insights the researcher 
brings to bear on the ministry. The context of the model is described. Throughout the 
writing of this document, the researcher used the terms black and African American 
interchangeably. 

The researcher of this project is someone who has been developed and shaped by 
several compatible models of ministry in the areas of urban ministry, social justice, 
political policy, advocacy, and education. She is driven by the servant profile of Jesus, 
whereby he spoke for the poor and marginalized, he challenged the ecclesiastical 
structures that were no longer meeting the needs of the people or the commands of God, 
and he spoke truth to the powers that existed during his earthly walk. He said by his 
actions that those people defined by society as the disadvantaged, do count. 

Having been an elementary school educator in both public and private schools, 
those contexts helped create a sense of urgency in her to accomplish this project. Seeing 
how early children were identified for failure drove her to move farther into the public 
square to advocate for children, youth, and young adult males. She wanted to find ways, 
strategies, and ministries that pointed young people to the church and help them to see its 


significance and relevance for their development and success. 


It was daily that she opened the newspaper and read alarming news regarding 
children, youth, and families. Children and youth in this society and in her context were 
abused, neglected, and murdered consistently. As a result children, are victimized by 
broken homes, broken relationships, and broken dreams. Teens are dropping out of 
school at a high rate and there is high truancy. 

The researcher was an eyewitness to displays of high levels of anger and 
frustration in children as young as six and seven years old. She taught third grade boys so 
hardened that she could not reach them regarding their attitudes and unacceptable 
behavior. Many of the families of these children do not attend church on a regular basis. 
There were at least one or more of their family members incarcerated and or addicted to 
some vice. 

In the midst of the conditions, what became evident to Ms. Bowman was the 
striking absence of men in settings that badly needed them, the home, the school and the 
church. The ministry focus was re-directed by the reseacher. She began to raise questions 
as to how men could come together for the common good of young African American 
males inside and outside of the church. There was a need for a shift to take place in the 
church’s call to men. This was inclusive of all young males but particularly African 
American males. In her present context, she set out to look at the ministries where 
progress was being made and sustained related to strong ministries that was reaching out 
to men. 

It is her belief that a ministry that brought men into the community of faith and 
service would have a phenomenal impact. She foresaw men being spiritual role models, 


mentors, surrogate fathers, and above all, living a Christ centered life. Ms. Bowman 


moved forward with her conviction that the lives of young males could be touched in 
such a way that they would make a difference, not only for the present generation but for 
generations to come. 

She found herself continuing to strive to be that voice, that prophetic witness in 
the public square. The streets run red with the blood of children and youth. Mothers are 
tired and weary. The fathers are downtrodden and in many cases, nowhere to be found. 
Women have reduced themselves to streetwalkers and fast talkers. Drug use and abuse 
are prevalent among the rich and poor. What emerged was the issue of the 
disproportionate rate of African American male incarceration. In the mind of the 
researcher this one factor is a major contributor to the absence of males from the church, 


the family, and the community. 
Spiritual Formation 


The researcher comes from a large family. She was fortunate growing up 
surrounded by most of her family. During her childhood, the family was close and did 
everything together. She and her sister spent most summers with her maternal 
grandparents who lived in the state of Alabama. They had a house, a barn, two mules and 
a wagon, chickens, hogs, and hay in which to play. Her grandparents farmed and she 
would ride in the back of the wagon. She was on the heels of her grandfather as he tilled 
the land using a mule-pulled hand held plow with heavy leather straps over each of his 
shoulders. During the earlier years of her childhood, she had not yet grasped the 
conditions of segregation and the oppression of black people. Life as she knew it was fun 


and adventurous there with her grandparents. 


All of her growing up was in Indianapolis, Indiana. Ms. Bowman grew up with 
great admiration for her father. He never had a problem with having daughters. He never 
spoke to her as if she had to limit herself because she was a girl. It was her father who 
encouraged her to be independent. He instilled the spirit of entrepreneurship in her. She 
attended church with her family and other relatives on a regular basis. Going to church 
was a lifestyle. 

The researcher’s spiritual formation was put in place long before she was 
physically bom. It was encoded; her spiritual connectedness is in her DNA. It started with 
her African ancestors, her enslaved foremothers and forefathers, her paternal and 
maternal grandparents, her parents and extended family. There was always some phrase, 
some song, some expression, some ritual or prayer that spoke to a sense of connection to 
a much greater power, a much greater whole. 

During the time that she grew up, one spoke as a child and one stayed in a child’s 
place. She did not question, resist, or disrespect the church. She knew by her family’s 
words and actions that the church was a special place. It was not until the researcher was 
a young adult that her spiritual experiences began to deepen and all of what she had been 
exposed to made deeper sense. 

In Uniontown, Alabama, her family regularly attended the First Colored Baptist 
Church that dates back to 1867. In its 1994 anniversary book, this church is described as 
the church that came out from the White Baptist Church of Alabama. The researcher has 
no memories of ever going to this church, but it accounts for part of her spiritual 
formation through her family. Conversations about God and prayers to God took place at 


home also. Her maternal grandmother spoke of God constantly and consistently. 


It is very difficult to narrow it down to who impacted the researcher the most. For 
the purpose of this doctoral work, it would be her father. He encouraged her to do and 
strive for whatever she thought she could accomplish. Even though her father did not 
regularly attend church, he drove his family faithfully to church every Sunday, returned 
to get them, and go on a family outing. Her father was progressive considering the time 
that she grew up. He and his siblings were business owners in several different areas. 
This aspect made a lasting impression upon her. There were so many males around, 
grandfathers, uncles, and cousins near and far. The men took care of the family and in 
spite of good, bad, and hard times, they were determined to survive. Before her father’s 
death, he gave his life to Christ. As a black man, her father played a pivotal role in her 


life. The researcher was greatly impacted by his strong male presence in her life. 
Context Analysis 


The context of this project is the First Baptist Church North Indianapolis, Indiana. 
It is a predominantly Afncan American church of approximately three hundred members. 
First Baptist is in an urban environment and recently celebrated its 123" church 
anniversary. According to its historical records, First Baptist actually began as a “prayer 
band” organized by the founder, John Jones, Sr. in 1885. The prayer band met in various 
homes of interested persons. First Baptist has a long history of being involved in mission 
work. As far back as 1936, First Baptist assisted with mission work in Liberia, West 
Africa. In the past, the congregation supported families in Cape Hatien, Haiti and sent 
missionaries overseas. First Baptist over the years has ministered to the needs of the 


church membership and community members from youth to senior citizens. Food and 


clothing has been provided. It is written that throughout the years, a strong family 
structure has been a defining characteristic of First Baptist. 

In the past, First Baptist provided a lunch program for seniors and a bus ministry. 
The church sponsored a “Home for Girls,” that was under the criminal justice system 
jurisdiction and a state supported program seeking to decrease teen pregnancies. Outreach 
programs at First Baptist were wide ranging. 

When one receives a church bulletin upon entering First Baptist, it reads, “God, 
make the door of this house we have raised to thee wide enough to receive all who need 
human love, fellowship and the Father’s care and narrow enough to shut out envy, pride, 
and hate. Make its threshold smooth that it may be no stumbling block to childhood, 
weakness or straying feet, but rugged and strong enough to turn back the tempter’s 
power. God, make the door of this house the gateway to thy eternal kingdom.” First 
Baptist describes itself as a family of re-born believers, rejoicing in service and reaching 
their community in response to God’s word. First Baptist has a concern for ministry and 
service for all. It is more than just a building. It is a place where believers can meet, 
worship, and fellowship and share concerns. Part of its mission is to serve a world in need 
of Jesus and His love. Presently, there are at least twenty-six active ministries and the 
congregation is consistently encouraged to get involved in service. 

The researcher lives, works, and worships in the context. FBCN is within an eight 
to ten block radius of her residence. It is not the community that it was twenty-one years 
ago. Many of the seniors in the community are in the age range of eighties and nineties 
with various physical ailments, and many of their spouses are deceased. Many of their 


generation are deceased. 
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First Baptist has the potential along with other churches in the area to be a 
prophetic witness. First Baptist has about 300-500 members. It offers two Sunday 
services. There is a powerful deaf ministry. Many of the ministries extend beyond the 
walls of the church. There is a food and clothing pantry, evangelism outreach, home 
mission, Lafiya wellness ministry, senior’s ministry, student and youth ministries. These 
are ministries that are touching the lives of people from all walks of life. 

The prison ministry caught the attention of the researcher. It was the prison 
ministry that was involved with the incarcerated. In addition to visiting the Marion 
County jail and the juvenile center, the prison ministry was involved with the Healing 
Hands program. The Healing Hands program met with African American males under 
home detention. Also, in its congregation, are men who have been incarcerated. 

First Baptist is centrally located and is a part of a redevelopment movement that 
started in 1979, the United Northwest Area Development Corporation, which is presently 
referred to as UNWA.' During the first years of post Native American history (1821- 
1837), the area northwest of downtown Indianapolis was considered high grounds and 
bluffs from which one could observe the newly planted city of Indianapolis. An early 
settler even hunted wild turkeys from the east side of the White River. 

In 1837, a central canal was constructed. It still exists and is presently a main 
attraction for local and out of state visitors. Going back in time, there was the Belt Line 
Railroad, Udell Ladder Works, the North Indianapolis Wagon Works and the Henry 
Ocow Manufacturing Company. There was an erection of a stockyard near the west bank 
of the White River. This area was a focal point. It was this location that served to unload, 


water, and market livestock destined for New England and export. 


Information obtained from a 2004 overview report from the UNWA Neighborhood Plan. 


1] 


By 1890, the population of North Indianapolis numbered 1,479. An electric 
streetcar line was constructed in the early 1890s. In 1895 residents of North Indianapolis 
requested annexation by the city of Indianapolis. More areas became annexed which 
included Crown Hill Cemetery and the Golden Hill community. 

Also during this same period came an era of social activism and the rise of the 
African-American settlement. The Flanner House was founded in 1898. A local mortician 
named Frank Flanner was founder. The Flanner House was an open door, a passageway 
for people searching for better lives. The Flanner House is still open and offering services 
to the surrounding community. African Americans stung by the post slavery era and 
challenged by hollow freedoms were migrating north with their families and their 
dreams. Other social institutions included the Alpha House, who served aged African 
American women and the Indiana Industrial School for the Blind was also formed. The 
school for the blind building was recently demolished. 

The context of the project is a historically rich geographical area. It was between 
the years of 1910 and 1920 that great residential development occurred. Today, many of 
the homes remain. However, the community has gone through a period of decline. There 
is not a street that does not have at least one or more abandoned houses and uncut lawns, 
St. Vincent Hospital was the neighborhood’s largest employer for 61 years; St. Vincent 
moved to the far north side several years ago. In the late 1960s, the community was 
divided by the construction of Interstate 65, and it caused economic and social discord 
throughout the community. 

Now, young women and men often loiter on the corners. There is drug dealing 


and prostitution. One must drive outside of the neighborhood for most consumer services. 
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Within a three-mile radius, there is one bank, two gas stations, one midsize grocery store, 
one convenience store, two record and CD stores, a few soul food restaurants, one health 
clinic, one laundry facility, and one or two barber and beauty shops. 

The neighborhood is surrounded by some of the city’s most prestigious facilities 
and homes such as the Golden Hill Estates, the Children’s Museum, four public parks, 
three golf courses, soccer and sports center, and the famous Flanner House. Although 
there is easy access to such major thoroughfares as I-65, Fall Creek Parkway, Burdsal 
Parkway and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. Street, the community has been isolated and 
fragmented for some years now. 

Currently, Indianapolis is a city on the edge regarding change. With a new mayor 
and the support of several agencies, a substantial effort is being made to reduce crime and 
rid neighborhoods of abandoned houses. A plan is starting that will put forth an effort to 
help ex-offenders with employment, which is the number one reason that causes 


recidivism among those released from jail and prison. 


Synergy 


It was fortunate that the researcher has a three-fold connection with the context. 
She was an employee at a public school that has a relationship with First Baptist, a 
worshiper at the First Baptist church, and a resident within seven to nine blocks from the 
First Baptist church. She has been able to utilize her unique gifts and was challenged to 
use those gifts in profound ways for the benefit of individuals, children, and families. Ms. 
Bowman had the awesome task of witnessing to people whom according to the larger 


society; are poor, illiterate, downtrodden, criminal, and marginalized. 
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On a daily basis, the researcher sought guidance and struggled with the place and 
position of the Black church in the midst of the context. She has been in the Black church 
for most of her life. She is connected to the church’s past and present, in relationship and 
fellowship with the church. The researcher knows well the church’s purpose and 
function. She believes that Jesus charged the church with unique responsibilities and 
equipped the church to fulfill its mission. With the keys to the kingdom of heaven, Jesus 
charged believers to proclaim the good news, accept those whom. others reject, preach, 
teach, enter into fellowship, and love one another. In the context of the researcher, the 
bigger question became related to how the Black church is functioning and will function 
in the community. 

The church, school, and wider community is a synergistic relationship. It would 
take the three working together for each to be successful and the full potential of the 
whole to be realized. The combined action on each part with the power of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit would transform the public square. The researcher was challenged 
to stand, say something, and to do something to bring about the needed transformation. 
The plight of the African American male regarding the high rate of incarceration began to 
shape the direction of this project. The revelation for the researcher was that many of the 


African American males were victims to relentless injustice, racism, and outright hatred. 
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Indianapolis Urban League 


The Indianapolis Urban League was founded in the fall of 1965 as a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan, interracial community based social service/civil rights organization. 
It is affiliated with the National Urban League that was founded in 1910.” The Urban 
League employs a 5-point strategy to implement its mission: 
Education and Youth Empowerment 
Economic Empowerment 
Health and Quality of Life Empowerment 


Civic Engagement and Leadership Empowerment 
Civil Rights and Racial Justice Empowerment 


As a partner, the TUL offered several components. Its participation was invaluable. They 
offered the following components: 


e Housing and Family Services 
Provides services for rent and mortgage assistance, reverse 
mortgage counseling, housing counseling, education, foreclosure 
mediation, money management, and support services, home 
ownership counseling, training, and community advocacy for low- 
income, at-risk and disadvantaged households. Offers 
rental/mortgage assistance to people with HIV/AIDS. The TUL 
manages FEMA funds for emergency rental and utility assistance. 


e Skilled Workforce Development 
Responds to the needs of minority and poor residents to secure and 
maintain self-supporting employment. Provides skills assessment, 
training, and placement for hard to employ and under-employed 
residents. Core activities include case management, job 
development, resume preparation and interviewing techniques, soft 
skills training to reinforce good attendance and work habits, 
introduction to computer applications, job referrals and placement 
services. 


e Information Technology 


Provides basic computer training programs in basic keyboarding, 
Word, and E-mailing. 


2 Indianapolis Urban League, About Us, www.indplsul.org (accessed August 28, 2008). 
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e Special Populations and Support Services 
In collaboration with the Indiana State Department of Health, 
Project Renew, Prisoner’s Reform United, Marion County Health 
and Hospital Corporation, and Community Centers of Indianapolis 
provides mental health and/or substance abuse treatment services. 
The Positive Directions program is a substance abuse program 
targeted at individuals who may be dually or triply diagnosed with 
a substance abuse disorder, HIV/AIDS, and/or mental disorders. 
This is a state certified outpatient addiction services provider. 
Participants can receive individual therapy, a drug dealer’s 
program, family therapy, intensive case management, relapse 
prevention activities and counseling, HIV/AIDS testing, education 
activities, and counseling, Twelve Step Recovery Group activities 
and an after-care program. Medical, health-care professionals and 
community faith based organizations partner to effectively impact 
the reduction of sexually transmitted diseases. 


e Community Forums 
Public forums are conducted in the areas of mental health, aging 
diabetes, and Medicaid. The information is disseminated to the 


community. 


® Civic Engagement and Leadership Empowerment 
Under this program, there is a community reintegration program to 
assist women offenders. Voter education and registration drives are 
conducted, public awareness and policy forums are held and it also 
offers a race relations leadership network. 


* Day Reporting Program 
Serves offenders referred from the Marion County Community 
Corrections who are on Home Detention. The emphasis is to 
transition participants back into the community with support in 
acquiring jobs and furthering their individual skills. Various areas 
are covered such as anger management, addressing thinking errors, 
reintegration tools, employment training and behavior modification 
through the arts (drama).° 


Through perseverance and with the support of many churches, organizations, and 
individuals, the IUL has become a strong and respected entity. This strong partnership 


and collaboration provided a higher probability of success and effectiveness. It allowed 


for efficient utilization of resources. 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART 


This chapter examines the literature that is relevant to the recidivism project. This 
chapter identifies relevant concepts and provides a narrative analysis. 

The study of recidivism is broad. After reviewing several studies and/or research 
projects, there seemed to be a consensus that there are at least two major problems: the 
diversity of definitions and methods for measuring recidivism, and difficulties in 
comparing evaluations of the effects of programs on recidivism. The literature examines 
the issues of African American males who are absent from their church, family, and 
community due to incarceration. 

Dr. Jawanza Kunjufu, an educational consultant, mentor, author and lecturer; 
wrote a small book addressing the issue of the absence of African American males from 
the church, He found twenty-one reasons why they did not go to church. In this same 
book, he wrote a chapter addressing the subject of growing from boyhood to manhood. 
This chapter pointed out possible roadblocks to an African American male making it to 
manhood. Prison was one of those roadblocks. Dr. Kunjufu raised the following 
questions: (1) Why are there more brothers in prison than in college? (2) Is prison 
cheaper? Is prison more effective? (3) Why does America send more people to prison 
than any other country in the world except Russia? He states that 95 percent of the 


brothers in prison cannot read beyond the sixth-grade level, never graduated from high 
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school, were never given a course in African history, were on the corners throughout the 
night, and did not attend Sunday School. (4) What can we learn from this? (5) Why have 
criminologists dropped the word rehabilitation?’ 

Kunjufu’s work is vital to the researchers study because it is one of the few works 
she found that specifically and directly addressed the problem of male incarceration and 
its relationship to the church. Furthermore, his observation of the limited educational 
experiences of most incarcerated African American males coincides with her experiences 
as a teacher. 

It was in 1990 that Haki R. Madhubuti, a poet, activist, educator, publisher, and 
editor emerged as a pivotal figure in the development of a strong Black literary tradition. 
He wrote a book as a result of his observation and perspective regarding young black 
men in their late twenties and thirties. He profoundly addressed the effects of the absence 
of African American males. The loss of Black men between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty-nine, which is the warrior class, represents a danger of genocidal proportions. To 
destroy or neutralize Black men creates a critical void in the Black family structure and 
forces Black women (without men) to assume the role of women (mothers) as well as 
men (fathers). This unusual condition has created some obvious readjustments, mostly 
negative.” His naming of the most negative readjustments was found to be relevant to 
this project. He wrote that the present generation of Afrikan American children are by 


and large, being raised by Black women and their extended family network. 


1 Jawanza Kunjufu, Adam! Where Are You? (Chicago: African American Images, Inc. 1994). 44. 


2 Waki R. Madhubuti, Black Men: Obsolete, Single, Dangerous? (Chicago: Third World Press, 
1990), 72. 
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The strain on single mothers is unduly harsh and often unreal. This condition 
influences the mothers’ activities with their children as well as how they approach future 
relationships with Black men. Second, Black men have ceased to have a major influence 
on the development of their children, therefore leaving the “education of the children to 
their mothers and other outside forces.” Third, it is quite obvious now that single 
mothers, without the proper male support, are having serious difficulty raising sons. By 
the time most young boys reach the age of thirteen, the negative options that are available 
are overwhelming, especially from their peers. Fourth, the socialization of Black males 
without conscious and caring Black men around is more often than not, replaced with 
gangs or other negative groups. 

Madhubuti went on to write that the U.S. white supremacy system works overtime 
to disrupt Black families and neutralize Black men. He listed several prevalent tactics that 
the system of white supremacy uses to achieve its ends. He wrote that if Black men are 
driven out of the economic sector, it makes it impossible for them to take care of 
themselves and their families in “the American way.” If fruitful work is not available, 
most men will seek other avenues of employment. A life of “crime” or the underground 
economy is the next step for many of them. Second, the prison system is used as a 
breeding ground for hard, non-political Black men who, for the most part, will return and 
prey on their own communities. Third, Black men are supplied with unlimited negative 
options (incorrectly defined as freedoms) such as drugs, nightlife, alcohol and 


unrestricted sex. The use of drugs and other stimulants has seriously affected the Black 
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community in a destructive manner. The constant search for “fun,” “pleasure” or the next 
“high” is the best example of an immature, enslaved mind.* 

The late Amos N. Wilson (1941-1995), an author and activist, wrote that given 
the historical and contemporary virulence of White racism in America and the injustice 
toward Blacks that such racism engenders, the number of arrests, incarcerations, and, in 
many instances, convictions of Black males should be viewed with a jaundiced eye.” 
Wilson ponders, as do a number of American citizens, the overwhelming evidence of the 
willingness of white Americans to heavily tax themselves in order to finance accelerated 
prison construction, rapidly expanding police forces and so-called criminal justice system 
personnel, burgeoning private police and security establishments, and their willingness to 
finance the incarceration of a Black male prisoner upwards of $30,000 to $40,000 per 
year. Professor Wilson wrote that well-meaning sociologists and criminologists would 
have us think that it is unemployment, lack of adequate education and job skilis, broken 
homes, drug addiction, learning disabilities, lack of government commitment, Black male 
irresponsibility, capitalism are among the major causes of Black criminality and Black- 
on-Black violence, The White American community would have us think that increased 
police surveillance, apprehension and punishment, increased investment in police 
weaponry and manpower, increased prison construction, longer and harsher sentences, 
containment of the black community, “just say no to drugs,” “a war on drugs,” “a war on 
poverty,” and the like, would curtail or prevent self-destructive violence, criminality, and 


social deterioration so prevalent in the African American community. Time and 
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experience have amply demonstrated that such approaches are overworked, ineffective 
and bankrupt. Moreover, such approaches have not attacked the primary causal factor in 
black criminality and violence — White supremacy. Wilson points out that White 
Supremacy, by its very nature and intent, requires the continuing oppression and 
subordination of African peoples and, in time, may require their very lives. 
Subordination of a people requires that people in some ways be violated, dehumanized, 
and humiliated, and some type of violence must be perpetrated against them.° 

Cornel West, the professor of religion and African American studies at Princeton 
University and one of America’s most gifted, provocative and important public 
intellectual, wrote about the nihilistic threat to the very existence of Black America. 
West’s thought is that the proper starting point for the crucial debate about the prospects 
for black America is an examination of the nihilism that increasingly pervades Black 
communities. Nihilism is to be understood not as a philosophic doctrine that there are no 
rational grounds for legitimate standards or authority; it is, far more, the lived experience 
of coping with a life of horrifying meaninglessness, hopelessness, and (most important) 
lovelessness.° West went on to write that nihilism is not new in Black America. The first 
African encounter with the New World was an encounter with a distinctive form of the 
absurd. The initial black struggle against degradation and devaluation in the enslaved 
circumstances of the New World was, in part, a struggle against nihilism. In fact, the 
major enemy of Black survival in America has been and is neither oppression nor 
exploitation but rather the nihilistic threat — that is, loss of hope and absence of meaning. 


For as long as hope remains and meaning is preserved, the possibility of overcoming 
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oppression stays alive. The self-fulfilling prophecy of the nihilistic threat is that without 
hope there can be no future, and that without meaning there can be no struggle.’ 

While Wilson’s work clearly identifies white racism as a major component in 
Black male incarceration, Wilson does not provide a solution to the dilemma. Cornel 
West on the other hand identifies the tragic consequences of what he identifies as 
nihilism but suggests that Blacks have in fact had to deal with the temptation of 
meaninglessness and lovelessness throughout our existence in the Americas. West, 
however, suggests that Black people have survived this temptation for the most part. The 
Healing Hands program believes that core to surviving West’s nihilism is the valuing of 
people that is essential to the Gospel and the love that comes from family and 
community. 

This project studied a small but significant component regarding African 
American males and incarceration. It looked at their status of being under home 
detention. The home detention is administered by the Indianapolis, Indiana Marion 
County Community Corrections Center. Home detention is a part of a continuum of 
sanctions that allow for alternatives to incarceration that provide individualized 
punishment, supervision and treatment of offenders in a community based setting. The 
offenders get the opportunity to remain at home while receiving strict supervision from 
the Community Corrections staff. Participants are allowed to leave home for the purpose 
of employment, counseling/treatment appointments, education, medical appointments, 


and religious services. The offender is placed on an electronic monitoring device.* This 
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made it crucial to look at the recidivism rate among these men who were permitted 
participation in the Healing Hands program. 

The Healing Hands program provides Black males who are under home detention, 
a Bible based continuum of support throughout their adjustment to community living. 
Healing Hands offered a twenty- week, twenty- unit program using the NewLife 
Behavior Ministries curriculum. During the twenty-week sessions, the men are present 
and actively involved in relevant cultural activities, family gatherings, related support 
groups, and NewLife Behavior spiritual teaching. In these two hour sessions Black males 
who are under home detention enter into dialogue, using the word of God, with members 
of the community at-large and many of the church members. It is a setting where non- 
criminal behavior can be instilled and modeled while providing an opportunity for 
establishing a network of supportive persons to help them achieve their desired changes 
in thinking and behavior. These are sessions where the men are able to address shared 
frustrations and obstacles arising from their home detention status. 

It became evident that there were levels of social, racial, and economic issues at 
play in the issues of incarceration, reentry and recidivism. Authors Laura Magnani, is 
Assistant Regional Director for Justice for the American Friends Service Committee and 
Harmon L. Wray, is Director of the Vanderbilt Program in Faith and Criminal Justice 
wrote a book that addressed the reality and depth of many of the underlying issues 
regarding incarceration. This book is acclaimed for describing the evils of imprisonment. 
It is thought to set forth a new justice paradigm. They had significant contributions from 
staffers and committees from the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC), a 


Quaker-based organization rooted in the Religious Society of Friends and from the 
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national Criminal Justice Task Force. The AFSC carries out service, development, and 
peace programs throughout the world, including a focus on criminal justice and new 
visions of justice. 

This study substantiates the need for people to be a prophetic voice in the public 
square. The writers call for a new morality based on balance and wholeness.’ An 
historical account of the purpose of prisons in the United States was given that was 
encouraging and supportive regarding the focus of this project. Although redemption and 
rehabilitation were embedded in the original intention behind the penitentiary system, 
Magnani and Wray argue that very little room is left today for captives of the system to 
change for the better. For the most part, the criminal justice system breeds more violence, 
more racism, and deeper hatreds. It makes people less able to participate in the economic 
system, to function fully on the outside, or to develop healthy relationships. 

The authors’ critique of America’s criminal justice system is poignant. In their 
conclusions, they offered, what is believed to be radical, twelve-point plan for change. 
This twelve-point plan includes (1) penal abolition, which pushes for a moratorium on all 
prison construction, abolition of the death penalty, and the abolition of the mandatory 
sentence of life without the possibility of parole; (2) decriminalization to decrease 
dependency on incarceration as the panacea for all social problems; (3) elimination of 
solitary confinement for extended periods and to the building of control units; (4) work 
inside as long as necessary, which calls for continued work in solidarity with the 


imprisoned, the survivors, and the family members, (5) citizen review regarding vigorous 


° Laura Magnani and Harmon L. Wray, Beyond Prisons: A New Interfaith Paradigm for Our 
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monitoring of criminal justice systems and community-based programs; (6) prisoners’ 
bill of rights that guarantees that a person whose freedom was taken away would still 
retain full due-process and legal rights, as well as recognition of his or her basic human 
rights; (7) rights upon release calling for parole hearings to focus on the future, not on the 
original crime; (8) amend the Thirteenth Amendment of the U.S. Constitution which 
reads, “Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted shall exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction” (emphasis added). The exception clause should be 
deleted; (9) implementation of international law because United States laws and court 
processes have not provided adequate protection against cruel and unusual punishment, 
torture, human rights, abuses, or abuses of political rights; (10) let children be children in 
that youth should not be tried and punished as adults if they are not fully capable of 
making mature decisions; (11) reclaiming families and communities call for serious 
investment in families and communities; (12) campaign for reparations as a way to 
peace-building and healing justice. _ 

In the book written by Gerald Austin McHugh, who is currently rated as one of 
the top ten trial lawyers; before the preface, is found a quote by a criminal, A. Puchalski 
that says, “I urge you to keep your Bibles, tracts, medals and organ music. Instead, give 
us yourselves, your time and help just as He gave of Himself to the sick and the poor and 
needy. Come out from behind your cloaks of hypocritical self-righteousness and wallow 
a while with us thieves, pimps, drug addicts and murderers. If ... our Christian brothers 


continue keeping themselves aloof from the men in prison, then let me be the first to 
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proclaim that GOD IS DEAD!””? The researcher found this quote to be relevant and 
consistent with the insights found in Howard Thurman’s book, Jesus and the 
Disinherited. The late Dr. Howard Thurman was a pioneer, mystic, scholar, poet, 
preacher and theologian. He organized The Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in 
San Francisco, California. Thurman supports the identity of the men predominantly 
incarcerated, and that there is one element that must persist above all else and that is love 
without fear. The population that was served during this project would be easily 
identified as the poor, the disinherited, and the dispossessed. Howard Thurman asks us, 
“What does our religion say to the poor, the disinherited, the dispossessed?” “Is there 
any help to be found for the disinherited in the religion of Jesus?” 

Howard Thurman puts forth four elements that affect the poor, disinherited, and 
the dispossessed. To be a prophetic witness is to be equipped. Dr. Thurman describes the 
impact that fear, deception, hate, and love have on the conditions of the disinherited and 
those who perpetuate the continuous cycle. Fear is one of the persistent hounds of hell 
that dog the footsteps of the poor, dispossessed, and the disinherited. His mother says, 
“Nothing will happen to us, Howard; God will take care of us.” Faith overcomes fear. 
Deception is perhaps the oldest of all techniques by which the weak have protected 
themselves against the strong. Through the ages, at all stages of sentient activity, the 
weak have survived by fooling the strong. The penalty of deception is to become a 


deception, with all sense of moral discrimination vitiated. 
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Hate is another of the hounds of hell that dog the footsteps of the disinherited in 
season and out of season. Jesus rejected hatred because he saw that hatred meant death to 
the mind, death to the spirit, death to communion with his Father. He affirmed life; and 
hatred was the great denial. The religion of Jesus makes the love-ethic central. This is no 
ordinary achievement. , 

In his introduction, McHugh raises a relevant question and response. Why should 
the problems of crime and punishment be chosen as a particular focus for Christian 
reflection? Or, what reason is there for developing a special “theology of criminal 
justice?” There are several major justifications for undertaking research of this kind. A 
key argument is that Christians have a special obligation to confront contemporary penal 
practices because, historically, Christianity has greatly contributed to their evolution. 
Christian theology and the Church have been the source of inspiration and support for 
many of the traditions of penology and the criminal laws. The Christian roots of our legal 
and penal systems are still referred to as a kind of endorsement of their validity. 

Crime and the responsible community was the focus of the 1979 London Lectures 
in contemporary Christianity. Even then, the contributors were writing concerning the 
justice system for understanding. Michael Jenkins’ lecture on prison and its reform and 
its alternatives raised several questions. These questions helped to give clarity to what a 
responsible community might take into consideration: what does the Bible say; what 


should a Christian aim for; where is the Body of Christ; how can we reduce the prison 
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population; are the ‘negatives’ of imprisonment reducible; are there possibilities to move 
towards a more positive role for prisons?'° 

The researcher found these questions closely related to the kinds of questions that 
one might ask when considering faith-based programs and ministries that would have a 
prophetic impact in the public square. 

The literature concerning the problem of incarceration was wide-ranging and 
stimulating. On one hand, it is strongly suggested that the current system is unacceptable 
and must be changed. Racism was identified as contributing to both the incarceration and 
recidivism rates. More support for the approach that the Healing Hands program 
described in this document in that they do not romanticize crime but neither do they 
reject the humanity of persons who have been convicted of crimes. The researcher 
believes that the work by these various authors was important for providing a foundation 


for this project. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


FOUNDATIONS 
Historical 


The African American Church has been a most significant institution in the 
African American community during the past two hundred years. Nevertheless, with all 
of its presence and power, there is one prevalent factor that the black church has not been 
able to adequately root out the injustice of the penal system’s treatment of African 
American men. 

Christopher R. Adamson offers a pertinent article that provides a very crucial 
historical reference as to how persistently and significantly the penal system has worked 
against black people, and black men in particular. His paper analyzed the complex 
political and economic functions of the state penal systems, which emerged in the 
southern states after the Civil War of 1861-1865. The system of prison administration, 
discipline, and labor that emerged after 1865, known as the convict lease system, was a 
functional replacement for slavery. Like the Black codes, vagrancy laws, and 
sharecropping arrangements, the convict lease system was a mechanism of race control 
used to prevent ex-slaves from obtaining the status and rights enjoyed by wage workers. ' 
According to Adamson, the convict lease system appealed to governments, not simply 
because of it fiscal utility. Hiring out convicts to planters, mining companies, and railroad 


' Christopher R. Adamson, “Punishment After Slavery: Southern State Penal Systems, 1865- 
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contractors on a long-term basis was not designed solely to rid the state of a prison 
problem. It provided an economic source of cheap labor and a political means to re- 
establish white supremacy in the South. 

Although the abolition of slavery led to a number of important changes in state 
criminal justice systems, there was also considerable continuity in how white and black 
offenders were treated and controlled. The very idea of imprisonment as a punishment for 
crimes committed by slaves was a contradiction. The African slave was already a 
prisoner. Whereas the white felon was punished for violating norms of freedom, slaves 
were punished for rejecting the rules of bondage. Ex-slaves were considered a problem 
population. In addition to the convict lease system, as early as 1867 some southern 
legislative bodies introduced what became known as the Black Codes. More than just 
vagrancy laws, their purpose was “to keep the Negro exactly what he was: a less rural 
laborer under strict controls, without political rights, and with inferior legal rights.”” 

The freedmen were rarely allowed to forget that they had once been the property 
of their white masters. Thus, southern penology was characterized by racist theories of 
black criminality, and no attempt was made to offer any rehabilitative, theoretical 
justification for forced labor. Convict camps were dispersed throughout the rural South. 
These camps consisted of make shift huts in which convicts slept chained together on 
wooden benches. Rolling cages were used on the railroads; dogs and armed patrols, 
rather than granite and stone - walls maintained security. Runaways were shot on sight, or 
brought back and punished by being strung up by the thumbs or shut in airtight boxes 
which was a punishment known as sweating which caused the body to swell and bleed. 


Living conditions for the predominantly black convict populations were inhuman. 
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No one opposed the cruel and inhumane conditions that existed in the convict camps 
because both the state governments as lessors and the companies as lessees profited from 
the arrangement.’ 

Activist Angela Davis, a radical black activist, philosopher, writer, and Professor 
Emeritus at the University of California at Santa Cruz recently called for penal reform. 
Davis in a lecture on “Race, Gender and Social Justice in the American Penal System,” 
said the American prison system is responsible for upholding many of the racial and 
gender based injustices present during slavery. “We treat slavery like we treat the 
genocidal colonization of North America, like it never really happened,” Davis said. “We 
treat it more like a nightmare than a social and historical reality. The institution of the 
prison tells us that this nightmare continues to haunt us.”* Davis also compared the 
mentality behind American prisons to that which motivated the institution of slavery. She 
said people who are not in prison enjoy their freedom at the expense of those who are 
deprived of their rights in prison. “The prison serves as negative evidence that those of us 
in the free world can tell we are free, just like white people could tell they were free by 
looking at slaves.” 

There have been prisons for a long time. Several are mentioned in the Bible. 
Joseph was put in Pharaoh’s prison when he displeased Potiphar’s wife (Gen. 39:20). 
Jeremiah was locked up as a defector (Jer. 38:6-13) and John the Baptist for treason 


(Matt. 14:3). In England, both lay and ecclesiastical authorities had prisons.” Well into 
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the late eighteenth century, the result of imprisonment resulted in public torture and 
execution, public exhibition and branding, penal servitude, flogging, and the spectacle of 
the scaffold. Chain gangs came into being and then the mobile prison for the transporting 
of convicts. In the years 1820-1845, it was found that prisons did not diminish the crime 
rate. The quantity of crime and criminals remained stable or worse increased. The 
number of recidivists increased. 

During the debate on the reform of the penal code in 1831, it was said that 
detention caused recidivism.® The late Michel Foucault (1926-1984), a French historian 
and philosopher quotes Beaumont and Tocqueville, who said in 1831 that, instead of 
releasing corrected individuals; the prison was setting loose a swarm of dangerous 
delinquents throughout the population. When one thinks that this population is constantly 
increasing, that it lives and moves around us, ready to seize every opportunity of 
disorder, to avail itself of every crisis in society to try out its strength, can one remain 
unmoved by such a spectacle?’ 

Foucault’s book was originally published in France in 1975 and the first 
American edition was published in 1978. It is interesting to compare our present day 
penal system to what Foucault wrote some thirty-three years ago. The prison makes 
possible, even encourages, the organization of a milieu of delinquents, loyal to one 
another, hierarchized, ready to aid and abet any future criminal act. The conditions to 
which the freed inmates are subjected necessarily condemn them to recidivism: they are 


under the surveillance of the police; they are assigned to a particular residence, or 
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forbidden others. Being on the loose, being unable to find work, and leading the life of a 
vagabond are the most frequent factors in recidivism. 

Lastly, the prison indirectly produces delinquents by throwing the inmate’s family 
into destitution: The same order that sends the head of the family to prison reduces each 
day the mother to destitution, the children to abandonment, the whole family to 
vagabondage and begging. It is in this way that crime can take root.® 

Today there is a growing tendency among Americans to call for a “hard line” or 
“set tough” stance on crime, which would only serve to make prisons harsher and more 
destructive institutions than they already are. The National Advisory Commission on 
Criminal Justice Standards and Goals concluded in 1973: The failure of major institutions 
to reduce crime is incontestable. Recidivism rates are notoriously high. Institutions do 
succeed in punishing, but they do not deter. They protect the community, but that 
protection is only temporary.” Protecting society from the risk of criminal behavior is an 
accepted function of corrections. Since the 1970s when rehabilitation was abandoned as a 
major goal for corrections, the focus has been on punishment by imposing longer 
sentences and using prisons and jails to incapacitate according to Dave Dillingham, a 
Chair for the National Institute of Corrections “What Works” Committee in a workshop, 


“Promoting Public Safety Using Effective Interventions with Offenders.” 
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There have been many justifications for punishment throughout the history of 
corrections. There are at least five: 


Retribution 
Punishment is justified simply and precisely because a person has 
offended against the legal requirements of society. 


General Deterrence 

Punishment deters potential offenders by inflicting suffering on 
actual ones (certainty and severity of the response are key, and the 
former is more important than the latter). 


Restorative 

Crime control lies primarily in the community. Victims are central 
to the process of resolving crime, restoring victims, community, 
and offenders. 


Specific Deterrence 
Punishment is applied to convince the convicted offender not to 


offend again. . 


Incapacitation 
Limit offender’s ability to commit another crime. 


Rehabilitation (treatment) 

Change in behavior of the offender produced by intervention 

(offender to refrain from new crimes rather than being unable to).° 

Currently and in recent years, the effectiveness of the punishment approach in 
reducing the recidivism rate has been called into question. While punishment plays an 
important symbolic role, experience and research show it does little to prevent offenders 


from committing new crimes. This research found that corrections do what it has been 


designed to do. It locks people away and it removes them from society. However, there 
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are individuals who are incarcerated who have recognized the need for different 
approaches to preparing people for successful reentry into society. Simply, the reality is 
that these same people will be released back into society and all of society will benefit if 
the reentry is successful and recidivism is reduced. The Healing Hands project sought to 
examine the strategies and effectiveness of reducing recidivism among African American 
males under home detention by introducing new elements. One major component was 


placing the program in a faith-based context. 
Biblical 


In the previous section, the researcher gave a historical overview of the Southern 
State Penal System and how it worked against those incarcerated under its administration. 
Activist Angela Davis who recently called for penal reform spoke of the comparison of 
the mentality of American prisons to that of the institution of slavery. Historically, 
prisons have been in existence for a long time. People were placed in prisons in the Bible. 
The two biblical texts that shall be the focal point of this project will be 2 Samuel 11:1-5 
and Philemon 1:10-17. The basis of the researcher’s noteworthy examination of the 
following biblical texts is the sense of the essential and profound contribution and insight 
that the texts give to the project. The penal system is out of control and out of order in its 
administration of injustice against those who are black, poor, uneducated, and 
marginalized. The researcher suggests that when humanity and systems finds themselves 
and itself out of control and in contradiction to God the creator, there is a call from the 


pages of God’s holy word, the Bible, to seek divine intervention. 


a0 


Within the context of this project, there was a need for the establishing and re- 
establishing of relationships. One relationship in particular that needed to be re- 
established was the ex-offender’s relationship with God the Creator. A description of the 
environment that many of the men reentered would be chaotic, broken, and disconnected. 
As the reentry program was functioning in a faith-based community, there was a clear 
concern and a belief that essential to the success of the program was providing the 
persons in the program with the strength to deal with the chaos by re-establishing the 
foundational truths found in the faith community. 

Of all the persons read about in the Old Testament, there is one whose life is 
profoundly parallel to the lives of the men who participated in the Healing Hands 
program. The researcher found the story and life of David to closely parallel the victories 
and defeats of the men in the program. 2"° Samuel is about yet another crisis for David to 
face. David had struggles and in the midst of these struggles, David was earnest in his 
desire to faithfully live out his relationship with God. Even though David’s life was 
tarnished by violence, immorality, homicide and a lack of discipline, he sought a 
continued relationship with God. These same elements have also tarnished the lives of the 
men who participated in the Healing Hands program. With God’s anointing, David went 
from the lowest position of a shepherd boy to the highest position of King. God remained 
steadfast and loyal to His word regarding David even though David strayed in the area of 
moral and ethical behavior. David’s fall may be considered the most notorious sin in the 


Bible, after the fall. 
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The books of 1 and 2 Samuel record the transition of Israel from a theocracy to a 
monarchy. The two books can be organized loosely around three key figures: Samuel the 
prophet, Saul the failed king, and David the great king.'! Second Samuel is a record of 
David’s reign. Some have suggested that Nathan’s son Zabud may have been the author 
(1 Kings 4:5). It was written 930 B.C.; written soon after David’s reign. 1050-970 B.C. 
The land is under David’s rule. Chapter 11 is only the half the story. It tells of David’s 
sin, with a focus upon the stages of his degeneration: he sees a woman bathing and lusts 
after her, commits adultery with a married woman, makes several unsuccessful attempts 
to conceal the sin, seeks to kill Uriah, and thereby causes the deaths of many of his own 
“servants” and a serious military setback. The message of this part of the story is that “he 
who conceals his transgressions will not prosper,” for there is an eye above, as we are 
told at the end of the chapter. “And the thing which David had done was evil in the eyes 
of the Lord” (v 27). No authorial judgments are inserted as the story unrolls, since the 
intention is to display the dynamics of sin; one transgression leads to another, even when 
the person involved is a king of outstanding character.'* This text is the narrative about 
David the King, engaged in sexual misconduct, abuse and misuse of power, deception 
and a cover-up, David’s loss of control over his destiny and a covenant violator. 

The researcher found far more writings, interpretations, commentaries, and views 
regarding David, his life and lessons that may be learned from his victories and defeats. 


For the purpose of this project, the researcher found that the power and the significance 
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of the text, was based on what was not literally recorded. David by his own actions 
creates a model from which persons can learn about the challenges that come from being 
an imperfect human in relationship with God who is merciful and gracious, forgiving, 
and has a great love for humanity. Even though David fell, he did not remain at the 
bottom. He confessed, “I have sinned against the Lord.” David found his way back to the 
Lord. David in his weakness, arrogance, deception, manipulation and disobedience, the 
researcher suggest that David as well as the men who participated in the program had an 
inner desire to be obedient, to be reconnected and to return to a relationship of wholeness 
with the Lord. Second Samuel also sheds insight on the biblical truth that persons cannot 
sin and escape the consequences of sin. 

What is the text not saying? It is found that the setting, time and David’s state of 
mind proved to be conducive for sin to manifest itself. David was engaged in leisure 
time, idle, and possibly tired, so he had made himself comfortable. He had sent Joab, his 
men, and the whole Israelite army out to destroy the Ammonites and besiege Rabbah. But 
David remained behind. David was alone without anyone around who could have 
possibly helped him to make another decision other than the decision that he made. It was 
after David had rested and was on the roof of his palace that he looked, saw and sent for 
Bathsheba. The Englishman’s Hebrew-English Old Testament reads that David tarried, 
sent, and took. David is overcome by temptation, loss of control, self-gratification, self- 
deception, and seemingly blind to or at least forgetful of the consequences of his behavior 
in the moment of committing an act that would affect him, family, and community on a 


long term basis. David’s actions and the consequences of his actions run parallel to the 
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men under home detention participating in the Healing Hands program. As the sessions 
took place, one prevalent element was their desire to reconnect and reestablish their 


relationships with God, their families, and their communities. 


Bathsheba innocent (11:1-5). Some have tried to cast Bathsheba 
as a temptress. But the text affirms the innocence of Bathsheba. 
Note David as king should have been at war. Bathsheba was 
bathing after David was in bed. Bathsheba was in her own 
courtyard, and could only be seen from the palace roof. David took 
the initiative to find out who she was. David sent for her. As a 
woman alone she had no way to reject the demands of a king, who 
in the ancient Near East had the power of life and death. In essence 
Bathsheba was forced to come to David’s bed, in what was 
essentially rape. 


The Hittite. Probably a professional soldier, Uriah had married 
a Jewess and served faithfully in Israel’s army, Uriah is identified 
as a Hittite and thus was a resident alien in Israel. By O.T. Law the 
gur, or resident alien, was granted most of the rights and 
obligations of a Hebrew. David was legally as well as morally 
obligated to treat him much better than he did. 


David like Saul? (11:14) In order Joab to expose Uriah to 
danger the king was using a means Saul had used in an effort to be 
rid of David himself (cf. 1 Sam. 18;24-25). What then is the 
difference between the failed Saul and David? Each succumbed to 
temptations sinned terribly. The difference is that when found out, 
Saul made excuses and begged Samuel not to expose him before 
his people. He was more concerned with public opinion than with 
his relationship with God (cf. 15:15-24). In contrast David was so 
concerned with his relationship with the Lord that he took the 
initiative and made a public confession, which can be read in Ps. 


a1; 


All human beings are flawed. Any of us may fall short. How we 
resist temptation and how we deal with our sins are both indicators 


of godliness. 


The birth of Israel’s monarchy is told through the lives of three men: Samuel, the 


last judge; Saul, Israel’s first and failed king; and David, whose personal gifts and 


13 Lawrence O. Richards, The Bible Reader’s Companion (Baltimore Maryland: Halo Press, 
1991), 178, 210. 
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courageous faith in God catapulted him gives us deep insights into the religious, social, 
and political condition of the times. The Biblical text underlines foundational spiritual 
truths that shaped not only the course of history, but also the direction of our individual 
lives. It can be seen in the way that God works through all who trust, and are eager to 
respond to God. God chose David. 

God sought out a man after his own heart (cf. 1 Sam 13:14). When David is 
introduced in the text, he is described as ruddy, having a fine appearance and handsome 
features, the youngest son who tended to sheep, played the harp, and a shepherd. As 
David grew, he became known as brave and a warrior became Saul’s armor-bearer and 
earned a high rank in Saul’s army. David came to be described as a fierce fighter. From 
the beginning, David was equipped just as the men in the Healing Hands program were 
initially equipped to be successful according to God’s purpose in their lives. David was 
not perfect and the men are not perfect. David would become angry, he misused and 
abused power as king, committed adultery, indirectly killed an innocent man, problems 
with misplaced faith due to pride and ambition. But the Lord was with David in 
everything and David had great success. The dynamics of sin is learned from this text that 
one transgression leads to another. 

David was thirty years old when he was anointed king, the men in the program 
age range was between twenty-six and thirty-five years old. They had been involved in 
crime and various other criminal activities and served two or more years in jail or prison. 
They had one to nine convictions and or arrests. They had been engaged in violence, 


immorality and lack of self-discipline. These men had become immune to the 
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consequences of their immoral and unethical behavior. They had come to believe in the 
power that came with selling drugs and the lifestyle that it did or would provide for them. 
There was not an afterthought of the devastation that their activities were bringing upon 
their families and communities and how their transgressions were not pleasing in the 
sight of God. 

In comparison to David, they too lost sight of their purpose and were overcome 
by their immediate desire for instant self-gratification. Like David, they did not murder 
persons directly (Uriah), but indirectly innocent adults and children were being affected 
physically, spiritually, and psychologically. Just as David’s transgression affected his 
family and impacted those around him, so it is with the men in the Healing Hands 
program. As a consequence of their actions, there are numerous broken homes, their 
children born of one or more women are troubled, the hearts of mothers, fathers, and 
other relatives are broken, the communities that these men live were negatively impacted 
by their actions and absences. But just as God was steadfast in His watching over David 
and never giving up on David, these men have come to believe that God seeks them in 
spite of their transgressions. 

The faith-based component of the Healing Hands program was to these men as 
Jonathan, Samuel, and Nathan along with others was to David. It was Jonathan who 
loved David as a brother and was an encourager, Samuel helped David in his preparation 
for God’s purpose for his life as well as a good listener, and Nathan who enabled David 
to see and acknowledge his sin regarding Bathsheba and Uriah. The men in the Healing 


Hands program came seeking reconnection, reconciliation, and relationship with God. 


4] 


They desired to renew and strengthen their faith in God who they confessed heard their 
prayers and helped them to see and turn from those things that did not please God. 
Whether in a parable or otherwise, the men had to hear from us speaking what Walter 
Bruggemann, prominent scholar and author would refer to as “transformative truth.” ss 
Nathan’s parable (12:1-6). Nathan’s parable was intended to jolt 

David, by making him angry about an injustice, and thus able to 

sense the anger God felt at his sin. It is not enough for us to agree 

intellectually that we have sinned. We need to sense the horror of 

our sin; to see it as God does. By shifting David’s viewpoint 


Nathan enabled the king to see his sin for what it was. 


“You killed him” (12:9). It was an Ammonite sword that struck 
Uriah, but David who killed him. One O.T. law calls for building a 
wall around the flat roof of the house, where people gathered on 
summer evenings to work or talk (Deut. 22:8). The law grows from 
the command, “Thou shalt not kill,” and suggests that each of us 
must do all we can to actively protect human life. David’s intent, 
and his orders, placed Uriah in danger or being killed, and he thus 
was guilty of murder.’° 


In an article, Dr. Lloyd H. Steffen, campus minister and associate professor of 
philosophy and religion wrote on honesty and self-deception. “You Are the Man’ that 
captured the essence of Nathan’s words to David and in comparison, the experience of 
communicating with the men in the Healing Hands program. Scripture recognizes the 
danger that self-deception poses for the life of faith, and no biblical story illustrates the 
phenomenon of self-deception better than that of King David and Nathan the prophet. 
Even the most moral of persons can fall, the most powerful people have weaknesses, and 


no one, not even David, is perfect. He was a great and powerful king with a weak will 


14 Walter Brugeggemann, Power, Providence & Personality (Louisville Kentucky: Westminster 
/John Knox Press, 1990), 85. 
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and self-deception. David does not appear to feel guilty about what he has done.'° Some 
of the men who participated in the Healing Hands program initially did not appear to feel 
guilt or shame for what they had done. Self-deception lurks in denials, double- 
mindedness, rationalizations, cover-ups and cover stories, elaborate and almost 
convincing justifications, excuses, attributions or blame and evasions of responsibility. 
Chaos was the result for David’s sin and chaos was the result in the lives of the men in 
the Healing Hands program. 

It was in April of 1967 that Martin Luther King, Jr. wrote a book that the 
researcher found useful in the required consideration that must be made regarding the 
current issue of incarceration and recidivism. The researcher suggests that the penal 
system is in chaos. Martin Luther King, Jr. said “We are now faced with the fact that 
tomorrow is today. We are confronted with the fierce urgency of now... We still have a 

choice today: nonviolent coexistence or violent co annihilation. This may well be 
mankind’s last chance to choose between chaos and community.”” 
The researcher recognized that there was a need for action by the community and 


the church regarding community corrections and the issue of recidivism. These are 


implications for the researcher’s context. 


16 Lloyd H. Steffen, “On Honesty and Self-Deception: “You Are the Man,’ The Christian Century, 
29 April 1987, 403-405. 
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God speaks to a fallen world and a fallen humanity. Bonheoffer wrote that human 
beings live between a curse and promise, between fob and ra, pleasure and pain, but they 
live before God the creator.’* 

Bonheoffer speaks to the challenges of recidivism that the researcher is concerned 
about. Ex-offenders enter into the community’s they left but those communities have 
changed. They no longer know their place on the streets, in their homes. They reenter 
with guilt, shame, anger, confusion, a loss of identity, a need to re-establish themselves 
often with a negative view of themselves and the world that was created by or nurtured in 
the prison environment. These men need an opportunity, a space, a reason to be re- 
created, to reconnect with themselves and the source of their being. 

In Howard Thurman’s book, The Search for Common Ground, he writes about the 
search for identity. There was evidence in the context of the researcher and the project 
that there were identity crisis issues. Thurman wrote that he looked hard at early 
alienations of his youth. He lived through the frustration of alienation and rejection. He 
wrestled with many spiritual crises growing out of what seemed to be the contradictory 
demands of love and hate, of vengeance and mercy, and of retaliation and 
reconciliation.!° In all of the experiences there was a part of him that sought harmony, for 
community, for unity and creative synthesis in conflicting relations; and an equal urgency 
within him for withdrawal, for separateness, for isolation, and for aggression. When 


persons are banished by systems and society, the effects are damaging. Thurman wrote 


18D ietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall: A Theological Exposition Vol. 3, (Minneapolis: Fortress 
Press, 1997), 128-134. 


19 Howard Thurman, The Search for Common Ground: An Inquiry Into The Basis Of Man's 
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that there is an inexhaustible assurance of well-being that floods the life when one is 
aware of being touched at a center in one’s self that is beyond all good and evil, beyond 
all merit and demerit. There seems to be a built-in resistance in all human beings against 
the threat of isolation. It is a major safeguard against the disintegration of the self, for we 
cannot abide being cut off.” 

Throughout history God has continued to call humanity back to relationship. God 
called a people into covenant. In the text, there are various images of God, the 
implications for this project centers around God calling for relationship for all of 
humanity, including those who have fallen away into various levels of chaos. Through 
the lens provided by these various images, Terence E. Fretheim sees God to be a highly 
relational God.”! Basically, God is present and active in the world, enters into a 
relationship of integrity with the world, and both world and God are affected by that 
interaction. In this relationship, God has chosen not to stay aloof but to get caught up 
with the creatures in moving toward the divine purposes for creation, and in such a way 
that God is deeply affected by such engagement. To conclude his point, Fretheim 
suggests that scripture reveals a complex rhetorical strategy with respect to the implied 
audience to which they are directed provides a universal frame of reference and reveals a 
God who is present and active in the larger world beyond Israel and in such a way that 
the readers wherever they may be located can count on such a God for their future sets 


forth an understanding of humanity that lifts up goodness and responsibility for the entire 


© Thid., 81-82. 
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creation in the midst of continuing sinfulness in a way that need not lead either to hubris 
or despair. No matter the past, God remains committed to the future of the creation. os 

There are numerous characters of the Bible who God called and they were called 
for various reasons. God called Abraham. This general call subsequently extended to the 
nation of Israel, but was also a call to faith and obedience. This call was synonymous 
with the idea of covenant.”* The researcher considered as revelation regarding the 
importance of humanity to God. One exposition teaches that humanity was the chief work 
of God. The work of creation was not finished till humankind appeared.”* God is not 
sitting apart or remote from humanity, but is present. 

The researcher found that God’s question, and God’s call to accountability is 
significant for the Helping Hands program. It is a call to responsibility and accountability 
on the part of the men in the program, facilitators, administrators, and especially the 
church. All are called. The project challenged the participants and the church to ponder 
what the response to God’s call would be. The connection had to be made in order to 
move forward. God calls humanity to do that which God had called humanity to do 
initially. God calls humanity to stand. Persons are not to run, but return to God and seek a 
deeper relationship with God and Jesus Christ. It is necessary for humanity to wake up 
out of a deep sleep and see with their eyes what is happening to self, family, and 


community. The New Testament speaks to this transformation directly. One person, 


?2 Thid.. 109. 
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whom the Holy Spirit transformed, as God’s call in Christ went forth, was Saul, known 
also as Paul. Paul was a persecutor. He was converted. 

Paul was also a prisoner. The researcher found the Epistles from prison speaking 
to the church in a profound way regarding church readiness for ministry to the offender. 
The Epistles include Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 

What stands in contrast to people who are incarcerated in our current times is that Paul 
wrote letters from prison without gloom and despair, but rather with a triumphant mind 
and irrepressible joy. Paul had the ability to rise above the circumstance of being 
imprisoned.”° 

If the church is going to be an effective witness to the world and to those re- 
entering society, Paul calls the church to function with greatness A great ministry must be 
in constant prayer, and possess an inward strength with Christ having a dwelling place in 
every action and every thought. Ministry functions by God’s power and in the Epistles, 
Paul gives a sevenfold unity for ministry in the body of Christ. This includes: Be 
completely humble and gentle; be present, bearing with one another in love. Make every 
effort to keep the unity of the Spirit through the bond of peace. There is one body and one 
Spirit just as you were called to one hope when you were called — one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism: one God and Father of all, who is over all and through all and in all. 

Witnessing to the incarcerated calls the church to be in a spiritual partnership with 
the offender. It is necessary to be in unity and to reduce self-interest. There is to be unity 
in love and stability. In Philemon, Paul writes about a different kind of relationship 
between slave and master. Paul appealed to Philemon to see Onesimus both as a man and 
as a brother in the Lord. It is important to the church in its witnessing to the incarcerated 


25 Donald Guthrie, Bible Guides: Epistles From Prison (New York: Abingdon Press, 1964), 15. 
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to consider the relevance of these prison letters for the present day. This researcher found 
that these letters expressed a ministry approach to the human needs of those in jail and 


prison that provides biblical support for this project. 
Philemon 1:10-17 


For the purpose of this project, the researcher concludes that Paul’s letter to 
Philemon is one of intercession on behalf of one named Onesimus who is identified as a 
slave. This researcher suggests that this letter offers essential insights regarding the 
restoration of those who are reentering society upon release from jail and prison. It is a 
letter concerning reconciliation. The letter is an appeal to a community of faith to 
welcome back Onesimus who is most likely a run away slave. The appeal is to accept 
him as a brother in Christ not as the slave they had known him to be. Just as Paul is 
advocating for Onesimus, so must friends (qidoc), fellow workers (cvvepyém), sisters 
(a5ehon), fellow soldiers (cvotpatwt¢) in Christ and the church adovocate for the 
incarcerated, those who have been marginalized by their status in society. 

The epistle brings into vivid focus the whole question of slavery in early Christian 
church. We have seen that Paul makes the following points: (a) slaves are involved in 
“serving Christ,” (b) owners have “a master in heaven,” (c) God deals impartially with 
master and slave, and (d) both are bondservants of Christ.”° In the letter to Philemon Paul 
does not take up the question of slavery as such or even a particular instance of slavery. 
In his carefully chosen words of verses 16 and 17 (“no longer as a slave, but as one who 


is much more than a slave, as a beloved brother... receive him as you would receive me”) 


26 Peter O’Brien, World Biblical Commentary (Waco, TX: Word Books Publisher, 1982), 269- 
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he is dealing with the issue of brotherly love. He desires that Onesimus be welcomed 
back as a Christian brother and treated as he himself would be. 

He does not ask that Philemon receive Onesimus back as a freed man or that he 
Ps 
should free him immediately on his return. Onesimus, as well as Philemon, has been 
incorporated into the body of Christ and consequently the relationship of slave- to- slave 
owner within the context of the existing structures is to be conducted in the light of 
belonging to the same Lord. The relationship between the two men is deepened so that, in 
a sense, the terms “slave” and “master” is transcended. It is believed that there is all too 
little about Onesimus’ situation that can be stated with certainty; too much is left for 
conjecture.”” Onesimus has become converted, Paul’s “child” (téxvov) in the faith (v.10). 
He is now even more “useful” than before. Paul’s statement that, “formerly he was 
useless (Gxprotoc) to you,” (v.11). Then notice that “now he is indeed useful (ebxypnotoc) 
both to you and to me.” 

The central meaning and purpose of the Letter to Philemon concern the difference 
the transforming power of the gospel can make in the lives and relationships of believers, 
regardless of class or other distinctions. However, the way slavery has figured so 
prominently in modern history has obscured this deeper, more essential meaning and 
veiled the perennial significance of the letter.“* Paul asked of Philemon the questions that 
the incarcerated and those involved in the Healing Hands program currently ask of. 
church, society, families, communities, and the justice system regarding the restoration of 
the men who are seeking a changed status within the American society. James Tunstead 


Burtchaell, C.S.C. wrote that we resemble Philemon more than we do Paul. Philemon’s 


27 New Interpreters Bible Commentary, 898. 
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problem is our problem, the problem of any believer.”” Philemon was asked on the basis 
of his faith in Jesus to receive back into his house, to cherish as a brother (indeed to 
cherish as he would cherish Paul himself) a man who their mutually accepted society 
would describe as being below the level of comradeship and brotherhood. Paul had bade 
him to take a slave as a brother. 

All societies rest upon inequities—some concealed, others noticed—that make 
brotherhood impossible. What heightens injustice is that all believers—exploiters or 
exploited—are equally nearsighted about the oppressions we have unwittingly learned to 
live with. Philemon’s problem goes even deeper. It is the very social order that inhibits 
Philemon from loving Onesimus as Christ has loved him. Yet there is no social order, no 
revision of the economy, no advance in politics, no possible world situation that 
adequately conforms to the gospel or even makes room for its full realization, no 
revolution that does not eventually redistribute injustice. And it must then always be in a 
world that is flawed with blindness and greed and inequity and well-intentioned crime 
that Philemon lives.*° 

Burtchaell’s, comments further supports the work of this project because it is a 
reality that there are flaws in the system and the process of gaining justice for the 
incarcerated. Lloyd A. Lewis, in his critique says that in the letter to Philemon, Paul 
creates a situation in which Philemon is directed to experience the disquieting nature of 
the gospel. Paul surrounds Philemon with all the facts. In the new arrangement, Paul can 


identify himself so closely with Onesimus that the prisoner-apostle assumes the 


2° Tames Tunstead Burtchaell. Philemon’s Problem: The daily dilemma of the Christian (Chicago: 
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runaway’s indebtedness. He gives Philemon a vision of a church in which equal status 
before God is the norm among its members. He shows Philemon and his house church 
that in the new arrangement an apostle, a runaway slave, and a slaveholder could be 
interchangeable. And then he leaves the matter with Philemon, much as Jesus would 
leave a parable in the ears of the disciples. Typically Jesus would say to one listening to a 
parable, “What do you think?” or “Let those who have ears to hear hear!” Paul’s action 
places the burden of actually appropriating the gospel not on the success of the preacher 
to convince but on the willingness of the hearer, given the gospel and its power and its 
demands, to hear and to decide what would be the appropriate for one hearing the good 
news to do.*! The researcher would argue that the burden falls on all including the 


preacher in appropriating the gospel as Paul has put forth in the letter to Philemon. 
Theological 


The theological foundation for the Helping Hands project is the view of God as 
creator who desires to have an on-going relationship with humankind out of God’s love 
for God’s creation. The theological foundation accepts the idea of human brokenness as 
described in the account but that foundation is incomplete without the description of God 
that compels God to seek out humanity in its brokenness. God wants to continue a 
relationship with the creature known as humanity and works to restore the relationship. 

This project believes that God wants to restore broken human beings in general 


and in this project broken African American men to a loving, nurturing, sustaining 
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relationship with God. This project is built on the idea that persons who have fallen can 
be reclaimed because God has not cast them away. 

Theologically, God entered into a relationship with humanity and continued to 
seek that relationship and the power of that relationship. Each person in this world lives 
in relationship to those round about. We are involved in personal relationships with our 
families, our friends, our communities, our world, and God.*” The primary human 
relationship is that with God since the beginning of creation and beyond, God has not 
abandoned humanity. Man’s brokenness is not permanent because of God’s restorative 
and redeeming power. Humanity is capable of responding to God. In Paul’s letter to 
Philemon, Onesimus is now a brother in Christ and is to be received with Christian love. 
As the church and the body of Christ, can the church receive the incarcerated based upon 
its claim and profession that Christ transcends and brings about reconciliation? Onesimus 
was sent back to Philemon. He does not go free without the possibility of receiving 
whatever the consequences might be. Marion L. Soards at the Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in his analysis of Paul’s letter of Philemon allows one to draw 
certain conclusions about Paul’s God. His analysis supports the theological dimension of 
the letter. God is active in the human social world and God’s activity has a describable 
character. First, God takes initiative—through the Son, second, God intervenes in the 
course of normal human affairs, third, God transforms persons, as individuals, but 
particularly in the context of relationships and fourth, God redirects those in whose lives 


God works.*? 
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Historically, African men and women were brought to America in chains and 
shackles, stripped of their humanity and manhood over a period of four hundred years; 
thus, African American men had to decide who they were and what their place was in 
relation to God. 

Howard Thurman wrote that for every man there is a necessity to establish as 
securely as possible the lines along which he proposes to live his life. In developing his 
life’s working paper he must take into account many factors, in his reaction to which he 
may seem to throw out of line with their true significance. As a man he did not happen. 
He was born; he has a name; he has forebears; he is a product of a particular culture; he 


has a mother tongue; he belongs to a nation; he is born into some kind of faith.>* 
Black Theology 


Black theology at its consistent best provides another framework regarding the 
marginalized. Black religion is black theology. The break with white American 
Christianity took place during the earliest days of slavery. Dr. Joseph Washington, Jr. 
wrote “Black religion is unique to Negro folks, born as it was of slavery, and it ties them 


each to the other in times of stress by a racial bond which cuts across all other 


variables.”*° 


Charles Long, a black authority on African religions, raised the question another 


way: “Either Black folks have never been Christian in this country or we are the only 
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Christians that this country has ever had.”*° Long went on to say that it cannot in any way 
be confused or equated with American white Protestantism, Catholicism, or Judaism. It is 
a separate religious force in American life, different in all aspects from the tenets of the 
American religious establishment, primarily because its basis and base of operation 
relates exclusively to an oppressed community. The motivations of slaves toward 
religion, was not what their “masters” had hoped or intended. Black folks used the 
ordered language of Christianity to “turn on” a people for liberation rather than to pacify 
them to the condition of enslavement, to preserve a people for struggle against seemingly 
insurmountable odds rather than to equate their condition with the “will of God, to free 
the spirit from bondage that the body might wrest liberation from the oppressors.” 
Leon W. Watts provides what he refers to as assumptions. The researcher believes 
strongly that in light of these assumptions, the high numbers of incarcerated black males 
will end up being the antithesis. Their present state regarding incarceration is in direct 
opposition to what the black church accomplished and will be able to accomplish now 
and in the future regarding the strength of the prophetic voice in the public square. Leon 
W. Watts wrote the following in the year 1970. 

Black religion has always stood in contradistinction to white 

American Christianity.... The experiences of the oppressed are 

qualitatively different from those who are the oppressors: 

therefore, the basis for religious experience is different... Since 

theology is informed not only by revelation, scripture and tradition, 

but also by culture and history, theologizing the black church is 

necessarily different from that of the white church.... The roots of 

the black church are in protest and liberation.... As a product of an 

oppressed community, the black church has a different relationship 

to its community than does the white Christian establishment.... 


The black church can be and often is prophetic... Therefore the 
black church does not confuse nationalism with mission.... Since 
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the data for black religion is the black experience, the black church 
is the only place in American society where the black experience 
can be celebrated with impunity.... The black church is neither the 
victim of sixteenth century Puritanism nor nineteenth century 
rationalism.... Black religion is not based upon a notion of “rugged 
individualism.”... There is a merger of sacred and secular in the 
black church, since black religion and the black community are 
inseparable.*” 


The Commission on Theology of the National Committee of Black Churchmen 
issued a statement on black theology in 1969. In this document black theology was 


defined: 


For us, Black theology is the theology of black liberation. It seeks 
to plumb the black condition in the light of God’s revelation in 
Jesus Christ, so that the black community can see the gospel is 
commensurate with the achievement of black humanity. Black 
theology is a theology of “blackness.” It is the affirmation of black 
humanity that emancipates black people from white racism thus 
providing authentic freedom for both white and black people. It 
affirms the humanity of white people in that it says “No” to the 
encroachment of white oppression.*® The researcher finds the 
positions of Watts and the Commission on Theology of the 
National Committee of Black Churchmen as relevant now as it was 
in 1969 and 1970. There is still the need for the local black church 
to intentionally identify injustice perpetrated upon the frustrated, 
emasculated, down-trodden African American men and maintain 
or reestablish itself among them and work for their empowerment 
and liberation. The researcher recognize some levels of progress in 
how churches have been able to organize and form coalitions 
across denominational and cultural lines in order to give collective 
voices to injustices on several fronts. 


Theoretical 


The researcher found numerous theories regarding recidivism. Dr. Jawanza 


Kunjufu, a popular and sometimes controversial lecturer and educator whose focus is the 


37 Ihid., 25-27. 


38 Black Theology: A Statement of the National Committee of Black Churchmen, June 13, 1969. 
Quoted in James J. Gardiner and J. DeOtis Roberts, Quest for a Black Theology (Philadelphia: United 
Church Press, 1971), 101-102. 
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African American community, is considered by some to be an expert on the black male. 
Dr. Kunjufu has a theory that as the church develops strong ministries designed 
specifically for black males, there would be drastic reductions, even eliminations, of the 
problems facing our communities as a whole. Ministries must effectively meet the 
spiritual, physical, psychological, social, and financial needs of black males.*” 

Dr. Kunjufu also theorizes that you cannot develop strong male ministries until you first 
develop strong men. 

Baba Koleoso Karade a.k.a. Nashid Fakhrid-Deen’s is author, minister, and 
coordinator of cultural diversity at the Kentucky Community and Technical College. His 
theory is that if black males or all males are given the assistance in recognizing and 
understanding who they truly are, they will then rise to God’s call to them for 
relationship. 

Karade advocates for the spiritual cultivation of men with the essence being that 
of a rites-of-passage and initiation. He quotes Ra Un Nefer Amen as saying, “Rites of 
passage are nothing more than a set of initiations aimed at leading individuals through the 
various evolutionary stages of life. For these initiations to succeed they must be based on 
a full understanding of the spirit of man.””” 

Garth Kasimu Baker-Fletcher, Associate Professor at Texas College has put forth 


a theory regarding the state of black males. In his words and response to the Million Man 


° Dr. Jawanza Kunjufu. Developing Strong Black Male Ministries (Chicago: African American 
Images, Inc. 2006), vi-vii. 


4© Amen, Ra Un Nefer. An Afrocentric Guide to A Spiritual Union, (Bronx: Khamit Corp., 1992), 
100. Quoted by Baba Koleoso Karade, Reaching Black Males Through Spirituality (Union, KY: Shekhem 


Publishing, LLP, 2004), 81. 
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March, he states, African American males live in a time too exhausted to struggle for 
justice, strangled in the seductive grip of apathy. Our moral hands are awash in the blood 
of our younger brothers, whose fratricidal appetite has remained unabated since the mid- 
1980s,*! 

In 1996, Baker-Fletcher developed the XODUS project. His call for an XODUS 
represents a new generation of thinking about the ways in which the take-charge, non- 
nonsense, rhetorical fire of Malcolm X can be brought together with the militant 
multicultural envisioning power of Martin Luther King, Jr. to galvanize our liberation 
hopes. XODUS is a yearning for Africans living in the United States to create our own 
psycho-cultural and spiritual SPACE capable of sustaining resistance against self-hatred 
and nurturing subversive desires for self-affirmation in a land whose everyday practices 
negate our personhood. In essence, this model would allow men to share their 
experiences with other men, whereby, a safe place is provided where they could share 
stories of pain, voice stories of hope, accomplishments, and progress. The XODUS 
project involves a communal model of partnership, one that embraces the whole man. 

Judge Keith J. Leenhouts did a personal project titled, Crime, Courts and Christ: 
The Story of Christian Mentoring in Misdemeanor Courts. Its focus was assisting 
apprehended offenders to grow from law breaking to law abiding to a life with Jesus 
based on John 1: 1-14. “And the Word Became Flesh.” His methodology was to use 
community resources and volunteers. When Judge Leenhoust became a district court 
judge, the court was lacking in rehabilitative services, so he began the use of volunteer 


mentors and many types of supportive volunteers. Just as it is the endeavor of this project 


4! Garth Kasimu Baker-Fletcher, ed. Black Religion after the Million Man March (Maryknoll: 
Orbis Books, 1998), 27. 
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to shed light on recidivism, Judge Leenhouts raised the question of citizens knowing the 
recidivism rate of ex-offenders in counties, states, or nations.” Judge Leenhouts saw a 
need to demand to know the recidivism rate in order to know who is effective rather than 
who is tough on crime. With this knowledge, according to him, a carefully conceived 
rehabilitation plan would be put in place. Punishment would be appropriate and 
administered in a careful manner. Also a plan for reentry would be implemented in such a 
way that the likelihood of the defendant again victimizing a citizen would be greatly 
reduced. 

At the conclusion of this project that lasted from 1959-1997, volunteers prevented 
3 million convictions and saved United States taxpayers billions of dollars. 
Since Judge Leenhouts’ project, there have been several important studies that have 
examined the issue of recidivism. 

It is important to define two closely correlated terms, reentry and recidivism. 
Prisoner reentry is the process of leaving prison or jail and returning to society. 
Recidivism is a return to criminal habits, including persons recommitted for a new 
offense or for a technical violation. Recidivism is the relapse into criminal activity. 

There were several studies that helped to establish a theoretical foundation for the 
model of this project regarding recidivism and its reduction among ex-offenders. The 
researcher found current reports and studies that offered critical points of current 
knowledge. 

Understanding, addressing, and ultimately alleviating the causes of crime, is a 
challenging but important responsibility of the leaders and citizens of any community. In 


“2 Tudge Keith J. Leenhouts, ID. Crime, Courts and Christ: Helping the Offender Grow from Law 
Breaking to Law Abiding to a Life with Jesus, (1998), 45,93. 
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August 2006, Mayor Bart Peterson and the City-County Council President Monroe Gray 
called upon the Greater Indianapolis Progress Committee to create the Community Crime 
Prevention Task Force that would study the root causes of crime and to identify short- 
term strategies to address those causes. The study lasted for three months. There was 
listening, research, and discussion.” For the purpose of the researcher’s project, the focus 
was in the area concerning ex-offenders. More than 650,000 individuals mostly men are 
released from penal institutions each year in the United States. At least 4,400 of them will 
locate in central Indiana. The average recidivism rate for those released from federal 
penitentiaries is 40 percent; it is 67 percent for those who leave state facilities. And, 75 
percent of jail inmates have served prior probation or incarceration sentences. 

In summary, most of these individuals have low levels of education and limited 
job skills and approximately 59 percent in state prisons have a high school diploma. They 
return to communities unprepared, lack support, and likely fail to integrate. The 
community crime prevention Task Force’s recommendations were to expand 
comprehensive reentry preparation programs and improve ex-offenders’ training for and 
connections with sustainable legal work. 

The committee did acknowledge several existing logistical obstacles that made 
reentry difficult and recidivism likely. These included the difficulty of finding stable 
housing and money for unpaid rent or utilities, child care, child support, lawyer’s fees for 


probation, lack of driver’s license, reinstatement fees for a suspended driver’s license, 


43 A Report of the Community Crime Prevention Task Force, www.indygov.org (accessed on 
January 15, 2007), 5-9. 
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health or mental health care, tools for a new mechanic or carpenter, and work clothing or 
uniforms.“ 

A study by the Legal Action Center (LAC) did a landmark two-year study of 
legal obstacles that people with criminal records face. Each state is ranked and the report 
card is available. Roadblocks are defined as unfair and counterproductive barriers to the 
reentry into society of people with criminal records. The fewer the roadblocks the better 
the score. Each of the 7 categories has a maximum of 10 roadblocks, so the highest and 
worst possible score is 70 roadblocks. The report card for Indiana was as follows: 
employment received 9 roadblocks, Public Assistance and Food Stamps received 10 
roadblocks, Access To Criminal Records received 6 roadblocks, Voting received 3 
roadblocks, Public Housing received 5 roadblocks, Adoptive and Foster Parenting 
received 0 roadblocks, and Drivers’ Licenses received 4 roadblocks. The total of 37 
roadblocks places Indiana in the middle of the scale.*° 

Five questions were asked of Christy Visher at The Urban Institute. Ms. Visher is 
a principal research associate. She led an investigation in 2001, on a multi-state level 
project titled, Returning Home. This project evaluated prisoner reentry programs in 14 
states. They collected information on former prisoners in Maryland, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Texas. They wanted to study people who were released from a state prison. In their study, 
they found housing and employment to be critical to successful reintegration, fewer than 
half have a high school diploma or a GED, only a third were working consistently. There 


are no prison-to-work incentives; the most serious health-related challenge was illegal 


4 Thid.. 11-13. 
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substance use. The study also found that family and community support made a 
difference in how well ex-offenders were able to reenter society. 

They found that innovative strategies were evolving to address the problems of 
ex-offender reentry. One emerging approach was to link services received inside prison 
to services received outside prison. In some states, the role of the parole officer was being 
redefined, and the use of community mentors was being initiated.“ In a 200 page study, 
entitled Outside the Walls: A National Snapshot of Community-Based Prisoner Reentry 
Programs, researchers at the Urban Institute provided a broad array of prisoner reentry 
activities across the United States. They looked at six categories, which were 
employment, health, housing, family, faith, and public safety.*’ Any serious advocate for 
prisoner reentry would benefit from this study. 

Since the context for this project was primarily in a faith-based institution, the 
researchers gave three distinct steps that seemed to form the foundation of successful 
faith-based programs: (1) building relationships with the clients or target population; (2) 
drawing them into available programs and services: and (3) connecting them to 
appropriate services. In summary, it is important to form partnerships with other groups. 
The challenges faced by faith-based institutions include inadequate personnel policies, 
hiring practices, fiscal management, fundraising, and uncertainty or inexperience in 


communicating with the secular world about their work. 


46 Returning Home, www.urban.org (accessed October 27, 2007). 
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According to a study done by the Center for Impact Research in December 2003, 
“Rates of recidivism reflect the degree to which released inmates have been rehabilitated 
and the role correctional programs play in reintegrating prisoners into society.”“* They 
found that the three components for programs in prison and for aftercare programs in the 
community that are most frequently cited as key to reducing recidivism included: (1) 
Substance abuse treatment, (2) Education, and (3) Employment services. The Center for 
Impact Research adopted an approach for this study that reviewed published data and 
evaluations on programs for inmates and release inmates throughout the U.S. Thus, this 
study examined program components that were cited by multiple programs and states as 
being effective in reducing recidivism. 

A report completed by the Healthcare Task Force Committee under the 
Community Crime Prevention Task Force in Indianapolis, Indiana, looked at addictions 
among ex-offenders and the reentry issues that affect recidivism. A summary of their 
report concludes that when these individuals leave jail, limited drug testing or continuing 
treatment programs are available. As a consequence the report listed the following 
reentry issues: substance abuse and dependence, mental illness, limited employability, 
and extensive criminal histories. 

Among the other issues the report identifies as contributing to recidivism are: the 
person is more likely to be unemployed, the person is likely to be younger, have negative 
attitudes toward police and the legal system, 30% will be re-arrested during their first six 


months of freedom, and there will be a geographic concentration of released offenders.” 


“8 Center for Impact Research, Current Strategies For Reducing Recidivism, 
www.impactresearch.org (accessed January 20, 2006). 
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The Healing Hands program took the preceding information as the mandate for its 
work. The information pulled together about the theories gave a sense of urgency 


regarding the further development of interventions that would have a significant impact. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter will discuss the methodology and the design of the model used in the 


field experience. 
Hypothesis 


The intent of this project was to evaluate the Healing Hands program services to 
African American males under home detention. The hypothesis was that the Healing 
Hands program would be successful during its three-year period in helping the 


participants make better choices to avoid returning to jail or prison. 
Intervention 


This project looked at a small but significant component regarding African 
American males and incarceration. It looked at their status of being under home 
detention. The home detention is administered by the Indianapolis, Indiana Marion 
County Community Corrections Center. Home detention is a part of a continuum of 
sanctions that allow for alternatives to incarceration that provide individualized 
punishment, supervision and treatment of offenders in a community based setting. The 
offenders get the opportunity to remain at home while receiving strict supervision from 


the Community Corrections staff. Participants are allowed to leave home for the purpose 
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of employment, counseling and treatment appointment, education, medical appointments, 
and religious services. The offender is placed on an electronic monitoring device.’ 
Initially the researcher was a volunteer participant observer, a facilitator and was 
later hired as a part-time staff member. The Healing Hands program is a three-year pilot 
program formed by a partnership between First Baptist Church North and the 
inanunapolls Urban League. The researcher initially attended the sessions to investigate 
the structure of the program, and it was during this investigation as an observer that the 
project took form. It was evident that the church, which was the faith based component of 
the Healing Hands program was witnessing to these men who were gathered as a group 
with the common goals to be successful in being released from home detention and not 
return to jail or prison. The Indianapolis Urban League has successfully administered 
numerous community programs in the past. Over the past several years, the Urban 
League looked at a report put out by Indiana’s Community Corrections Response to the 
What Works Paradigm.” They found that research conducted over the last twenty years 
had shown that control-oriented programs had limited impact on recidivism unless they 
included cognitive behavior based interventions. Thus, the First Baptist Church became a 
faith- based partner. The Healing Hands program used the NewLife Behavior Ministries 


curriculum that is biblically based along with the other components. 


' ‘The City of Indianapolis Home Page, http://www.indygov.org (accessed June 30, 2007). 


2 C ARS. Indiana’s Community Corrections Response to the What Works Paradigm (Effective 
Community-based Correctional Interventions), 4. paragraphs 1&2; quoted in Indianapolis Urban League 
Healing Hands Program Booklet. 2005, Section B, 4. 


The following components were offered to the males through the Healing Hands 


program. 
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Knowledge of self and unity 

Family dynamics 

Finance, budgeting, and economic development 

Denial of problems 

Harm reduction and recovery process 

Family night and codependency 

Identifying triggers (what to do when relapse triggers create a craving, 
creating a plan to stay focused) 

Goal setting 

Job skills and GED programs 

Parenting skills and family night 

Positive relationship skills 

Anger management, problem resolution, power, and control issues 


How to say goodbye to hustling, prostitution, loan sharking and other illegal 


activities 

Media influence 

Entrepreneurship 

Focus on health/HIV/STD education 

Insurance programs and family night completion ceremony. 


This program assists the males in the creation of a positive and nurturing 
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environment that contributes to the growth and development of themselves, families, and 


children. In conjunction with First Baptist Church, the males are offered services such as 


skilled workforce development, special populations support, family services, and housing 


services. 


Sessions were implemented every week in twenty-week intervals at FBCN and 


the IUL. At FBCN these African American males are present and actively involved in 


relevant cultural activities, family gatherings, related support groups, and biblically based 


NewLife Behavior spiritual teaching. It is during these two-hour sessions that black 


males who are under home detention enter into dialogue with members of the community 
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at-large and many of the church members. It is a setting where non-criminal behavior can 
be instilled and modeled while providing an opportunity for establishing a network of 
supportive persons to help them achieve their desired changes in thinking and behavior. 
These are sessions where the men are able to address shared frustrations and obstacles 
arising from their home detention status. The State of Indiana Department of Corrections 
provided the names of the men and their contact information. The men attended on a 
voluntary basis. 

Much of the working approach and intervention by the Urban League and First 
Baptist Church through the Healing Hands program is premised on the theoretical and 
empirical work of the Stages of Change Theory, also known as the Transtheoretical 
Model and the Health Belief Model. 

The Stages of Change Theory is premised on the belief that behavior occurs in a 
series of stages, independent of specific theoretical factors. Movement through the stages 
varies from person to person and group to group. There are five stages of change, as well 
as various processes and levels of change. The Urban League staff performed the initial 
assessments. The responses from the program participants help identify where 
participants are in the continuum of change and guide subsequent intervention efforts. 

The five stages of change have been conceptualized for a variety of problem 
behaviors. The five stages of change are: Precontemplation — there is no intention to 
change behavior in the foreseeable future. Many individuals in this stage are unaware or 
under aware of their problems. Contemplation — people are aware that a problem exists 
and are seriously thinking about overcoming it but have not yet made a commitment to 


take action. Preparation — combines intention and behavioral criteria. The persons are 


3 Indianapolis Urban League Healing Hands program Booklet, 2005, Section B, 8. 
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intending to take action within the next month and have unsuccessfully taken action in 
the past year. Action — individuals modify their behavior, experiences, or environment in 
order to overcome their problems. This stage involves the most overt behavioral changes 
and requires considerable commitment of time and energy. Maintenance — individuals 
work to prevent relapse and consolidate the gains attained during action.* 

The Health Belief Model is a psychological model that attempts to explain and 
predict health behaviors by focusing on the attitude and beliefs of individuals. Since the 
1950s, the HBM has been adapted to explore long and short-term health behaviors, which 
now includes sexual risk behaviors and the transmission of HIV/AIDS. The HBM is 
spelled out in terms of six constructs: Perceived Susceptibility — one’s opinion of chances 
of getting a condition; Perceived Severity — one’s opinion of how serious a condition and 
its consequences are, Perceived Benefits — one’s belief in the efficacy of the advised 
action to reduce risk or seriousness of impact; Perceived Barriers — one’s opinion of the 
tangible and psychological costs of the advised action; Cues to Action — strategies to 
activate “readiness,” and Self-Efficacy — confidence in one’s ability to take action.” 

These existing interventions helped in targeting offenders with the services that 
are evidence-based practices to reduce risk factors and protective factors that may 
contribute to criminal behavior or impede successful social reintegration. It was hoped by 
the researcher that the males would be inspired and enabled to change their behavior. In 
addition, the Healing Hands program is to assist the participants in accessing and 


addressing practical and spiritual tools to address family and personal dysfunctions 


4 The University of Rhode Island, Transtheoretical Model, www.uri.edu (accessed June 26, 2007). 


> University of Twente, The Netherlands, Health Belief Model, www.tcw.utwente.nl (accessed on 
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created by the participants past behaviors. The Healing Hands program also provides 
resources to prevent the recurrence of criminal behavior through spiritual support 
networks and practical one to one assistance in meeting present family and individual 
needs. Participants are also assisted with meeting basic needs of food, clothing, and 
referrals regarding long-term employment needs. At the end of the twenty-week sessions, 
there was a graduation program, the community, family, and friends were invited to 
celebrate the men completing the program. They were given a certificate of completion. 

The Healing Hands program was in place prior to the researcher’s participation. 
Key people were asked to participate in the interviews, questionnaires, and surveys. The 
researcher became directly involved in the Healing Hands sessions in October of 2006 
and developed a level of trust with the men and was openly in dialogue with them. 

The researcher facilitated lessons and discussions with the men along with a 
member of the church who were involved as facilitators. A timeline was put in place. The 
researcher met with one of the professional associates, and secondly, met with three of 
the context associates. Professional associates played an important function by providing 
information and advice by asking probing questions. The context associates worked with 
the researcher to determine the design of the ministry model, contributed in helping to 
judge the needs of the context, and evaluated the researcher’s ability to lead and respond 
to the process and agreements. 

The researcher then approached three of the church members who had been 
facilitators for several of the sessions with the men. After these meetings, interviews were 
scheduled. Questionnaires and surveys were developed. Upon the completion of the 


questionnaires and surveys, the targeted participants were notified. 
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Research Design 


The researcher used a qualitative method because it was more appropriate for the 
implementation of the project. By using the qualitative method, the researcher was better 
able to engage in an exploratory approach to the problem of recidivism. In a qualitative 
project, the research problem is best understood by exploring a concept or phenomenon. 
The qualitative method is best used to explore a topic when the variables and theory base 
are unknown. In a case study, the researcher explores in depth a program, an event, an 
activity, a process, or one or more individuals. The cases(s) are bounded by time and 
activity, and researchers collect detailed information using a variety of data collection 
procedures over a sustained period of time (Stake, 1995).° In essence, qualitative research 
is a process of building a complex and holistic picture of the phenomenon of interest, 
conducted in a natural setting with the goal of developing an understanding of a social or 


human problem from multiple perspectives.’ 
Measurement 


Qualitative research allows the researcher to ask primarily open-ended questions 
such as those from interviews, surveys, and questionnaires. Along with these tools of 
measurement, the researcher also collected the stories of the men who were or had been 
under home detention. It was crucial to include the voices of the men themselves. The 


researcher was provided with detailed descriptions of the Healing Hands program and its 


Creswell, John W. Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
2” ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc. 2003), 15, 74-75. 


7 Dr. Jackie R. Baston , quoting from.A Judge ’s Deskbook on the Basic Philosophies and Methods 
of Science, Chapter 4: Quantitative and Qualitative Research. (1999), 41-47. 
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practice along with the attitudes, thoughts and experiences of administrators, facilitators, 
church members, and African American males under home detention. 

The criteria were basic in that the participants had to be involved in the Healing . 
Hands program either as an administrator, facilitator, church member, community 
member at-large, or one of the men under home detention. The questions for the 
interviews, questionnaires, and survey was developed with primarily open-ended 
questions to capture participant’s experiences and perceptions about the Healing Hands 
program services. 

Questions to the facilitators, administrator, and congregation members revolved 
around the reasons they got involved and as a result of their involvement, how did it 
benefit them and the men in the program. The questions for the men revolved around the 
reasons they got under home detention and how the Healing Hands program was helping 
them, what changes they noticed in themselves and if the program had helped them to 
make choices to avoid returning to jail or prison. 

Finally, the men were asked to share their stories about various aspects of 
incarceration, home detention and what variables would be substantial enough to deter 
them from returning to jail or prison. Interviews were done in person, audio taped, and 
ranged from one to two hours. The audiotapes were transcribed and the transcribed 


interviews, was reviewed by a peer for consensus. 
Instrumentation 


The research instruments developed were triangulated with interviews, 
questionnaires, surveys, and stories. The participants that were asked to complete the 


instruments. The participants were involved with the Healing Hands program in three to 
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four positions; those persons who had administrative duties, facilitators, church members 
who facilitated some of the sessions, and the men themselves. The total number of 
participants was fourteen. Some of the participants were in dual roles within the program. 
Three of the thirteen participants were context associates for the researcher. 

The participants were in the context and the community, which gave richer and 
more in-depth insights. The program utilized two sites; FBCN (church) and the TUL 
(local Indiana office). Sessions were held on Monday evenings and Thursday morning at 
FBCN and on Wednesday at the IUL. Also, depending on the needs of the participants, 
they may participate additional weekdays at the IUL. Communication between FBCN 
and IUL was ongoing but a set monthly meeting day and time was scheduled along with a 
quarterly and annual report for administrative purposes. 

The data was coded and analyzed for themes and patterns. The analysis objective 
was to see if the Healing Hands program services had helped the men make better 
choices to avoid returning to jail or prison during its three years. Other studies indicated 
that the return to jail or prison happens within three to six months to no more than three 
years. 

The majority of the reading, studies, and research related to recidivism 
overwhelmingly found employment to be the number one cause and biggest contributor 
to the recidivism rate. The researcher wanted to find whether there were other elements 
that were substantial contributors. Additionally, would there be evidence for a need to 
change certain practices in the Healing Hands program and whether or not the Healing 


Hands program should be networked. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


This chapter gives a view of what happened during the actual implementation of 


the project. It will also focus on the methods used for data collection and on the analysis 


of the data. 
Project Implementation 


The researcher began developing the plan for the project after attending the FBCN 
Prison ministry annual symposium. Men attended who had been incarcerated and some 
who had completed previous twenty-week sessions in the Healing Hands program. These 
men were now productive citizens in the community and throughout the city of 
Indianapolis. The symposium is a forum that brings together city leaders, the community 
at large, families, and congregational members. Ms. Bowman continued to attend the 
Healing Hands sessions and communicating with the men to continue gaining trust and 
respect. That trust and respect allowed her to have substantive conversations about the 
issues that the men were facing on a daily basis. 

The researcher met with the Pastor and the context associates regarding the focus 
of the project. A number of the context associates were involved with the Prison ministry 
and the Healing Hands program. The context associates were contacted on a regular basis 


and helped to develop a list of participants for the project. 
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Participants 


Four of the participants were administrators and facilitators. The researcher 
started by conducting interviews with the administrators and facilitators. They had been 
a part of the Healing Hands program from its inception. The next three participants were 
members of the congregation who had facilitated one or more classes with the men. The 
researcher gave them a questionnaire. The remaining seven participants were the ex- 
offenders who were either under home detention or had been. The men were given a 
survey and they also provided their stories. This project began in October of 2006 and the 


collection of the data was completed in March of 2008. 
Collection of Data 


The data collection methods used were, questionnaires, interviews, surveys and 
stories. The collection of data took place from November, 2007 to March, 2008. The 
interviews took place on a one-on-one basis and in person. The survey to the three church 
members was mailed to them with a return addressed envelope. The survey and interview 


with the men was one-on-one and in person and scheduled by appointment. 
Interview Questions for Facilitators and Church Members 


Facilitators and church members were asked the following questions. The 
questions were adapted slightly based on the individual’s position and their other service 


to the church. (See Appendix A for responses). 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


What is your definition of recidivism? 

Outside of the prison, what other organizations or services 
do you think could be getting in the way of reducing the 
percentages of recidivism among ex-offenders? 


What was your principal role while serving in the Healing 
Hands program? 


How long did you serve in the Healing Hands program? 


When did you become involved with the Healing Hands 
program? 


Why did you become involved with the Healing Hands 
program? 


Why was the program introduced? 


What people/institutions became involved and are presently 
involved in the Healing Hands program? 


Who was/is the target population? Why? 


. Since the beginning of Healing Hands, in what areas has it 


been most effective and had the greatest impact? 


. Have there been obstacles preventing you from reaching 


the goals and objectives of the program? 


What has helped you reach the goals and objectives of the 
program? 


What other components have been most helpful to the men 
being served? 


Is it true that a percentage of the men return to jail or prison 
after their participation in the program? What would be 
some of the reasons? 


How important has it been for the church to be involved in 
the Healing Hands program? 


What is unique about the church (faith based) involvement 
with the men? 
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17. For the time that FBCN has been involved in prison 


ministry, can you say that the church has impacted the 
reduction in recidivism? 


18. The NewLife Behavior Curriculum is being used in the 


Healing Hands program. How has it been of benefit? 


19. How have you benefited regarding your interaction with the 


men? 


20. How have you benefited from teaching and studying with 


the men? 


Questionnaire for Congregational Members 


The following questions were asked: 


i. 


o 


8. 


9. 


What is your definition of recidivism? 
How important is it to reduce recidivism? 


How important is it for the Church to be involved in 
Healing Hands? 


Which lessons did you teach? 
How many sessions did you teach? 


The NewLife curriculum is used. In its proposal, it 
indicated that the lessons benefit the Department of 
Corrections, the offender, and the offender after release. 
How would you rate the lessons? 


What stands out as having the greatest impact during your 
session? 


How were you impacted? 


Did you benefit from teaching and studying with the men? 


10. What else can the church offer that would keep these men 


from returning to jail or prison? 
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11. 


12. 


16. 


What are the benefits to their families and communities by 
not returning to jail or prison? 


Do you have additional comments? (See Appendix B for 
responses). 


Survey for Offenders 


Are you presently under home detention? 

Are you on probation? 

Are you on parole? 

What is your gender? 

What is your age? 

What is your race? 

What is the level of education you completed? 


When you were placed on home detention. Did you 
participate in the Healing Hands program at the IUL, 
FBCN or both? 


Did you complete the required 20 weeks of participation? 


_If not, how many weeks did you participate? 
. What caused you not to complete your participation? 
. Have you participated in other self-improvement programs? 


How did these other programs help or hinder your 


progress? Explain 


_Is it or was it a help or hinder to be under home detention? 


_Is or was Healing Hands a help or hinder? Your 


participation at FBCN was the faith-based component of 
the Healing Hands program. 


How important is faith in your daily life? 
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17. Did your participation help you think about your past 
attitude and behavior? 


18. What life skills were you helped with? 


19. Before your most recent arrest or last arrest, did you attend 
church services? 


20. Are you a member of a church or a group whose purpose is 
to worship God? 


21. Do you acknowledge a personal relationship with God? 
22. What offenses did you commit? 

23. What was your sentence length in months? 

24. What is the total time that you have served in years? 

25. What was your release type? 

26. How many times have you been arrested in your lifetime? 
27. How many convictions have you had? 

28. How many drug/alcohol related arrests have you had? 


29. What roadblocks are you facing that keep you from 
succeeding? 


30. What roadblocks are you facing as an offender? 
31. What are your immediate needs? 


32. What would need to happen to keep you from returning to 
jail or prison? 


33. What type of home did you grow up in? 
34. Who or what do you depend upon for support? 
35. What are your strengths? 


36. What are your weaknesses? (See Appendix C for 
responses). 
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The Stories 


The stories are the stories of the African American males who are or were under 
home detention during this project. The researcher found them to be a crucial part of this 
project. These are the voices that needed to be heard. The stories were recorded with the 
use of an audio tape recorder. The researcher asked questions for the purpose of getting 
the dialogue started, but the men were allowed to respond in their own way. 


(See Appendix D). 
Analysis of Data 


Facilitators and Administrators 

Interviews revealed that it is very important to reduce recidivism. It is important 
because the prison population continues to grow. High recidivism wreaks havoc on the 
family unit due in part to the absence of the father. The role of the father is relinquished. 
The target population is black males because the black male appears to have the hardest 
time transitioning back into society. They represent a disproportionate percentage of 
incarcerated men. This in turn impacts their communities disproportionately. 

The areas in the Healing Hands program that have been the most effective and 
had the greatest impact are life skill development. The faith-based component helped to 
fill a void and it helped the men who wanted a change in their lives. 

One of the obstacles is that the Healing Hands program is voluntary for the men 
to attend and not mandatory. Oftentimes, employment is not readily available and 
employers are reluctant to hire ex-offenders. Many of the men have problems getting 


their drivers’ license. Court fees and fines that they are required to pay are obstacles. 
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Substance abuse is an obstacle. It is also an obstacle when the men are released and 
cannot rise above or are not willing to change their previous lifestyle. 

The goals and objectives of the Healing Hands program were met because the 
men who attended told other men about the program. The goals and objectives can be and 
are met when the men attend and participate fully. The connection that the Indianapolis 
Urban Leagues had with businesses, corporations, and its partnership with First Baptist 
Church, helped greatly to meet the goals and objectives. 

The components most helpful to reducing recidivism among the men were the 
men gaining knowledge of their identity and taking responsibility, the NewLife Behavior 
curriculum, housing assistance, and employment assistance. 

The faith-based participation is an asset and very important component. It offers 
encouragement, gives stability, is utilized as a gateway to a different lifestyle, helps to 
break down barriers between the church, community, and the men, and also creates a 


community forum, and offers family outreach. 
Congregational Members 


Reducing recidivism is extremely important. Therefore, for the ex-offender, the 
family of the ex-offender, the community from which the ex-offender comes and for the 
church. The issue is important for the church because even if the ex-offender is not a 
church member, it is very likely that a member of the ex-offender’s family is a church 
member. Furthermore the community that the church seeks to serve; is impacted by the 
issue of recidivism, therefore, it is extremely important for the church to be involved. 
Each church member involved in the program taught two to four of the lessons. The 


NewLife curriculum proved to be excellent. The greatest impact the members had during 
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their sessions with the men was a sense of unity (common ground) and the open dialogue. 
The members were helped in their development of understanding regarding this 
population, compassion increased, and they had a feeling that they were making a 
difference in the lives of the men. 

This project led the writer to conclude that the church’s involvement could help 
reduce recidivism by having more than one session per week. This enables the church to 
increase one on one counseling, provide extensive mentoring, and increase the outreach 
to the families, spouses, and significant others of ex-offenders. However, the church must 
find ways to improve its ability to help ex-offenders find meaningful employment. 

If recidivism was reduced among this population, they would have the freedom to 
be whole, the ability to provide for their families, become an asset to their families and 
the community, become the breadwinner, and they could start to change certain trends 
within the community. Churches would make a direct contribution to this work, which 
would increase the church’s credibility with African American males and their families. 
The church members involved in the program believe in the Healing Hands program and 


hope that it becomes a program that all churches will offer. 
African American Males Under Home Detention 


The majority of participants were between twenty-six and thirty-five. Over half of 
the men had completed their GED. The men had attended the sessions at the Indianapolis 
Urban League and First Baptist Church and completed the full twenty weeks. Some of 
them had attended other self-help programs. Some of them had been released off of home 


detention. 
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The research found that faith was extremely important to the men and being a part 
of the Healing Hands program helped them to always think about their past attitudes and 
behavior. Most of the men attended church before their arrest and over half of them were 
members of a church. All of the participants acknowledged a personal relationship with 
God. 

Most of the men in the study were arrested for drug dealing. Their sentencing was 
two years plus and the time served was primarily four to six years. Most of the men had 
received sentence modification. The number of times each had been arrested varied. The 
number of convictions for each man was one to three and drug/alcohol arrests were also 
one to three. Over half of them grew up in a single parent home. 

This project found that the biggest roadblock to their acceptance and successful 
reentry into society was overwhelmingly finding employment. Along with employment 
were transportation needs and getting a drivers’ license. Initially, there were also other 
barriers and roadblocks such as housing, reconnecting with family (especially their 
children), re-connecting with old friends and associates, public assistance and food 
stamps, public and potential employer access to criminal records, health care and 
clothing. When they were asked what would need to happen to keep them from returning 
to jail or prison, the majority said that they had reached a place of determination not to 
return. The first two years is the toughest. Their network of support was crucial. The top 
three sources of sustainable support were parents, family members, and Pastor (or a 


mentor). A strong fourth was their children (See Appendix D). 
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Home Detention Conditions 


Home detention offers offenders the opportunity to remain at home while 
receiving strict supervision from the Community Corrections staff. Field officers make 
both face-to-face contacts and telephone checks on participants at both home and at work. 
Participants are allowed to leave home for the purpose of employment, appointments, 
education, medical care, and religious services. A resource caseworker provides referral 
information and follow-up to clients and their family members who are in need of 
assistance in the following areas: substance abuse treatment, mental health, counseling, 
employment assistance, housing, and education, etc.’ All individuals placed on home 
detention must reside within the local calling area (no long distance calling). All 
individuals are placed on electronic monitoring. This requires that each individual have 
and be able to maintain a residence; telephone service and equipment that is compatible 
with the Corrections’ electronic monitoring equipment during their placement on the 
program. All participants are expected to remain drug and alcohol free and they do 
receive random drug and alcohol screenings while on home detention. 

All participants, except those who are declared indigent by the Court, are assessed 
a $75 initial fee plus a $12 per/day supervision fee during the term of their placement. As 
such, all participants who are physically able will be expected to maintain full-time 


verifiable employment.’ 


‘The City of Indianapolis, Department of Corrections, www.indygov.org (accessed on June 30, 
2007). 


2 Thid., 1. 
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Their Stories, Their Voices 


As indicated earlier, the project placed major focus on allowing the ex-offenders 
to tell their stories. The researcher wanted to hear their voices. For detailed responses to 
the questions the reader can refer to Appendix E. However, the following material 
provides a summary of the responses that this writer believes casts important insights into 
what the ex-offenders felt about various components of the Healing Hands program 


services to help them make better choices to avoid returning to jail or prison. 


Home Detention 
Home detention allowed ex-offenders to do some self-searching, reading, and the 
opportunity to get their thoughts together about their experience of incarceration. Home 
detention kept them out of trouble and gave time for personal reflection. For some, it 
wasn’t the best of programs, but it was better than being physically in jail or prison. The 
interviews strongly suggest that having a good case manager can make a difference on 


how beneficial home detention is. 
Healing Hands 


The interviews made it clear that the Healing Hands program was helpful. The 
people involved were willing to help and they were sincere. The program helped ex- 
offenders be better men and improve in their lives. The program also helped the men 
create a sense of confidence. Healing hands provided a group of men for the ex-offenders 
who had things in common and who could come together, give each other support, and 


grow together in a positive environment. The interviews confirmed what the experts and 
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other studies have identified as key challenges, roadblocks and barriers to reducing 


recidivism. The following is a summary of what the interviews revealed about the 


greatest challenges. The prevalent challenge was gainful employment that includes 


discrimination due to a criminal record and low salaries that prevent the ex-offender from 


being able to support a family ranks number one. 


#€$eoe¢e¢e¢680f8082880600hCUOtmUCUMOHDUMD 


Challenges, Roadblocks, and Barriers 


Employment 

Societies perception 

Safety can be a issue 

Community 

Correctional system 

Low salary 

Too much dope on the streets 

Correctional fees 

Housing 

On the job discrimination due to criminal record 
Being stereotyped 

Programs that want you in attendance to only satisfy grant requirements 


Through the use of interviews, surveys, questionnaires, and stories, the researcher 


was able to look at the issues that the church faces in doing ministry with men who are or 


have been incarcerated. A unique connection was made with a population that is usually 


outside of the walls of the church. Some of the participants who were under home 


detention had the following to say. 
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The Church 


“It’s amazing because people who never knew me from A to B 
was willing to sit down and really help me out, that’s what kept me 
going and coming back to the sessions.” 


“The healing hands program changed me a lot. It helped me to 
be a better man, and see a lot more about life. The faith-based part 
of it helped me to improve a lot in my life. I’ve been off of home 
detention for almost a year.” 


“A lot of church people would love to help a lot of people in 
prison get out, for the simple fact, they got God on their side.” 
“T love that I did this interview. It was a good thing to do. You help 
others and it comes back. I thank the Lord.” 


“Once you are in the system, always in the system. I went 
through the system, but I look at everything positive, I look at 
everything spiritual.” 


“I am a member of First Baptist. I’ve been helped with 
becoming closer to my family, building relationships, which is key 
for me.” 


“T really appreciate this opportunity because not many people 

have thought about it the way you have. The approach you're 

taking, not many people have come at it, thought about it from this 

angle, or actually talking to the individual that need the particular 

help or that need to be studied.” 

The church can have a significant impact. It works out best ifa person believes in 
God, gets in the church, and changes his life. Church is a family and a home. The church 
helped with family and relationship issues. It filled an empty spot internally. Sometimes, 


the church is the only place that looks out for others. It points and steers one in the right 


direction. One participant decided to give his life totally over to the Lord. 
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Outcomes 


Interviews revealed that all of the facilitators and administrators had some 
knowledge about recidivism. They saw the faith-based component crucial. They felt that 
the sessions reduced any negative perceptions on the part of the men about the 
community and the church. Along with the men, they too felt that employment was the 
most profound barrier. Besides employment, there are other factors that could get in the 
way of the men making better choices such as life style that involves people, places and 
things. The people, places and things can be triggers that may affect choices. Past and 
current relationship could be a barrier. One thing that the facilitators and administrators 
stated that could be improved upon is the role of the Community Corrections department. 

They see the Community Corrections being able to remove some of the obstacles 
in the area of its numerous and rigorous rules and regulations. The congregational 
members valued the Healing Hands program. They found the NewLife Curriculum 
beneficial. The sessions created a strong connection with the participants. They 
themselves felt valued by volunteering their time. They wanted to meet with the men 
more than once a week. 

In spite of the home detention conditions, the majority of the men found home 
detention to be helpful. They all found the Healing Hands program services to be a 
helpful. Having faith in God and people was extremely important in their daily lives. The 
sessions helped them to consistently think about their past attitude and behavior. They all 
valued the life skills component that helped them with self-improvement, building 
relationships; coping skills, making moral decisions, and most importantly they were 


helped in taking responsibility and being accountable. Before their arrests, over half of 
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them attended church services. Mentoring was very meaningful for the men. Having a 
mentor is crucial. 

All of the participants felt that they had more strengths than weaknesses. 
basiayment is a big barrier they need employers to give them a chance. Besides 
employment there are other issues such as keeping current on home detention fees. The 
environment that they are in can be risky and a form of temptation. Safety can be a 
concern based on what crimes they were involved in before going to jail or prison. 
Numerous doors remain shut to them such as getting a driver’s license, an education, or 
housing. Being an ex-offender is a barrier. The church offers stability and support. It 
would be helpful to recognize that a program such as the Healing Hands would benefit a 
greater number of people if it were an ongoing program in the community. Overall, the 


majority of the participants wanted the Healing Hands program networked. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


This chapter will include the researcher’s reflections, a summary and conclusion 
on the field experience and the model. It will also provide suggestions and 
recommendations regarding the model. 

This project gave the researcher an extraordinary opportunity to develop a deeper 
spiritual self- understanding and revealed another spiritual dimension to the researcher. 
The project brought together who the researcher was and who she had always been. She 
always had a deep love for the Black church that was rooted in a strong interest and 
questions regarding worship and Christian service. It was in her late teens that her eyes 
were opened to what was happening in America and especially what was happening to 
Black people in America. 

The freedom and self- awareness movements of the sixties and beyond had an 
overwhelming impact on her spiritually, intellectually, socially, and civically. Her 
relationship with God, education, social justice issues and the accompanying call to being 
responsible and accountable were important to her development as an African American 
Christian woman. 

This project allowed her to bridge a few gaps and help make some connections 
with African American males who were under home detention and the authority of the 


Department of Corrections. 
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The issue of incarceration is one of many atrocities in American society. The rate 
of people being placed in prison and jail has created a crisis throughout the American 
society. That crisis is exasperated in the African American community and it embodies 
most (if not all) of the inequities in our culture. The crisis cannot be ignored any longer 
and the church must be engaged in the solution of the problem. 

The crisis raised several theological questions for the researcher. Among the 
theological questions the researcher asked were “what does God say about this?” and 
“what is the understanding of God that will enable the local black church to respond?” 
The tremendous impact upon the children and families of the men caught up in the justice 
system plays itself out daily in the school classroom, the home, the community, and the 
church. 

The men who participated in this program had been broken and some were trying 
to put themselves back together again. Some of the men seemed to experience a perpetual 
state of emergency and crisis as they sought to discover their true identity as men. The 
disproportionate imprisonment and jail incarceration of Black males is nothing short of 
emasculation. Emasculation is designed to castrate, to deprive a man of his strength and 
vigor, his identity and self- esteem, and to make him weak. Emasculation can be 
characterized by a person not having access to or the resources to sustain and support 
himself and his family, such as a job, an education or a second chance due to a lack of 
trust and forgiveness from society. Emasculation is when persons are looked upon as less 
than human and held in captivity by poverty, crime, and violence. Emasculation can also 
result from persons being portrayed as enemies by those who have power and control in 


order to avoid their own responsibility and role in perpetuating an unjust act or treatment. 
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Theological Reflection 


What does God say about this? First of all, it is clear from both God’s creative 
work and God’s redemptive work that God cares about humanity’s broken and alienated 
condition. God is concerned about those who endure hunger, thirst, loneliness, illness and 
imprisonment. Jesus told a parable about the judgment identifying the separation of sheep 
and goats (Mt. 25:31-46). This parable points us to a biblical truth that God expects those 
who claim they love God to be active in ameliorating the conditions that oppress people. 
It is not possible to enter into a space with offenders without being genuine. It is 
necessary to see them as God sees them. They must be seen as human beings and as 
brothers, not as enemies. One must have the faith in God’s transforming power through 
Jesus Christ that these persons can be witnessed to in profound ways that bring about a 
change in them. The church must be intentional about bringing these persons into 
fellowship with God. 

The researcher read a paper by Reverend and Dr. Deedee M. Coleman, Pastor of 
the Russell Street Missionary Baptist Church in Oak Park, MI. She shared in the paper 
about her weekly session at the Michigan Department of Corrections. Reverend Coleman 
wrote that, “God speaks on the condition of mankind and mankind’s disobedience. But 
because God is love, a door of repentance is always open.” Reverend Coleman wrote 
about “Cities of Refuge.” (Jos.20: 1-9). She envisions congregations becoming “Stations 
of Hope.” Reverend Coleman’s definition of refuge was that it is a safe haven, sanctuary, 


a shelter or protected place or sometimes a person, offering protection or safe shelter. 
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A refuge is safety from something threatening, harmful, or unpleasant, a place of safety, 
an asylum, harbor, or retreat. There were six cities of refuge and their name and meanings 
were as follows: 

e Kadesh meaning holy place, sacred, and consecrated 
e Shechem meaning strength, shoulder, burden 

e Hebron meaning unified, joined together, communion 
e Bezer meaning fortification, inaccessible 

e Ramoth meaning exaltation, heights, heavenly 

¢ Golan meaning circle, circuit, hedged, walled in’ 

There is a feel for the range of the image of refuge by the leading Old Testament 
words for it. Mahseh, “places of refuge,” The researcher saw the cities of refuge 
described in Reverend Coleman’s paper as the kind of places that are needed for those 
who are released and re-entering their communities. What if these places of refuge were 
available and offering a holy place and sacred place, a place of strength and a shoulder, 
unified and joined together in communion, a place of fortification, a place that exalted 
Jesus as Savior, and a place that provided a circle of persons who offered love and 
forgiveness and a chance for the offender to repent and reconcile with God? 

The researcher approached the men with open and faithful curiosity. Because her 
desire and mission was to demonstrate that God is still in charge and in spite of injustice 
perpetuated by humanity against the oppressed, these men could change by her 
willingness to be a prophetic witness. It took God walking with her into the presence of 


these men and them being open with their hearts and their minds. 


1 Reverend Deedee M. Coleman. Jesus: The Refuge for the Incarcerated (Paper presented at UTS: 
August, 2008). 
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Yes, there was apprehension on her part because she did not know if they would 
receive her into a predominantly male session. However, there is nothing to fear but fear 
itself. These offenders had a desire to live productive lives and were grateful and 
appreciative that anyone even had an interest in them, wanted to hear their stories, and 


help them develop a different perspective. 
The Model 


The Healing Hands program was a pilot program administered by a partnership 
between the First Baptist Church North Indianapolis and the Indianapolis Urban League. 
Its specific goal was to help African American males who were under home detention 
coming from the Marion County Department of Corrections. The men came on a 
voluntary basis and it was not mandatory that they participated in the program. Once they 
decided to participate, they had access to the services that the IUL offered and the faith- 
based services that FBCN offered. The services were offered for twenty weeks and all of 
the men who completed the twenty weeks received a certificate of completion. 

The researcher was involved primarily with the faith-based component that took 
place at FBCN once a week during the evening sessions (See Appendix E). There was 
also a morning session offered. These sessions were held for two hours. The project came 
about because the researcher discovered that for many of the men, recidivism was an 
ongoing issue. So the researcher set out to look at the Healing Hands program to 
determine whether or not its services helped the men make better choices to avoid 


returning to jail or prison. 
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The reality is that the prison system is doing what it has done in the past and is 
presently being designed to do, that is to lock people away who have committed crimes. 
Now that numerous states have given the management of prisons over to private 
corporations whose bottom line is profit for its shareholders. It is the belief of the 
researcher that this prison for profit is in some ways tied to the high rate of incarceration 
that is prevalent in the United States. 

In the face of this reality and by divine intervention, government, community, and 
the church have started to dialogue about the issues of incarceration and especially the 
recidivism rate among offenders leaving the prison and jail systems. They now have 
substantial data that indicate that something needs to be done in the areas of reentry of 


offenders in order to reduce recidivism. 
Summary and Conclusion 


When one looks at the data from this project, the researcher can say that the 
services offered in the Healing Hands program were effective in helping the participants 
make choices to avoid returning to jail or prison. 

Chapter five provided an in depth discussion of the outcomes. But there were 
other factors that could not be measured qualitatively that the project revealed. The 
Healing Hands program offered ex-offenders access to helpful and crucial services. It 
addressed their short-term and long-term needs. In the beginning, these men were volatile 
and their environment was often unstable. The project proved that the greatest resource 
was the people who offered themselves as models of Jesus Christ in an authentic way to 
the men in the program. Those persons who entered into the presence of these men with 


an unconditional and nonjudgmental attitude helped create a sense of place and 
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connectedness that impacted the results. These men were involved with people who were 
actively involved with them in their transition. 

These men often had high levels of anxiety and needed support in finding balance. 
The faith-based component in particular helped to reconnect them back to their faith and 
strengthen their relationship with God. The church helped to bridge the gap between 
home and community. The church provided a constant availability. It was members of the 
FBCN and its prison ministry along with the pastor who wrote letters of recommendation 
and made referrals. It was the church members that showed up at court on behalf of these 
men. Many of the families came to the church for spiritual uplift, food, and clothing and 
they found those things at the church. 

In conclusion, the researcher found an issue that is going to be applicable and a 
crucial component for any program or ministry that is going to work with offenders. The 
component is one that to the best of its workers gifts, must offer an extensive venue for 
the offender to deal with self, regarding attitudes, denials, the impact of their crimes and 
behavior on their families and communities. The teaching and guidance must be concrete 
and not abstract. Because one of the prominent themes from the men was the importance 
of someone being there along side them and believing in them. Being surrounded by 
positive people made a significant difference. The term of their participation was twenty 


weeks, but the work went beyond that time frame and the two-hour sessions. 
Modifications 


The two-hour sessions at FBCN took place every Monday night. A biblical lesson 
was taught that encouraged dialogue among the men that went beyond the lessons on the 


paper. It is suggested that other activities could be integrated into this time to further 
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strengthen bonding between the men and the fellowship with other men at the church. 
These suggested activities are ways to increase bonding and fellowship. 

They are ways to enhance relationship and communication. The men are in 
transition so a small meal provides at least one wholesome meal. The use of video and 
DVD presentations further extend knowledge in several areas and would be useful as the 
broader interest of the men become known. Games such as chess, checkers, table tennis, 
dartboard offers a time for recreation and works to alleviate some of the consistent 
pressures that the men are confronted with. Stakeholder presentations would allow for 
those persons who advocate, work in the field of community corrections or those persons 
in the wider community who offer opportunities to come in to talk and give pertinent 
information to the men. Family fellowship allow for the families of the men to come 
together to address issues regarding reconnecting and reestablishing relationships. 
Included in all of these suggested activities is that the members of the congregation can 
be involved and help to minister by their presence and willingness to be available. 
Transportation is often a challenge. It is suggested that the transportation ministry be 


involved. 


Recommendations 


e Start with a clear vision. The vision needs to be understood 
by the church leaders and the congregation. It would be 
helpful to involve the community by communicating the 
vision beyond the walls of the church. 


e Take into careful consideration the impact of the services 
offered. It would be helpful to know the persons and 
communities that will benefit from the services offered. 
What will be the value? 
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Decide on what you can offer and do it well. Evaluate the 
gifts of the identified workers, be realistic about resources, 
adequately identify what you can offer and at what point 
you can begin. Determine the amount of time that can be 
devoted to what you have to offer. Will it be a short-term or 
long-term program? 


Develop, screen, and train the volunteers. Have concrete 
guidelines for the work to be done. 


Collaborate and partner with other organizations. Seek 
collaboration that enhances and extends what you have to 
offer. 


Build into the mission a level of accountability. All who 
participate must hold each other accountable. 


Be clear about the roles of everyone. Communication is key 
so that everyone in their roles can be consistent and 
reliable. 


Prison ministry is broader than a jail ministry (be clear). 
Which one will be suitable in your context and the most 
effective? 


Document consistently and always. Documentation is 
highly useful for measuring, evaluating in order to make 
improvements and changes and for those persons who may 
come to serve at a later time. Documentation provides a 
track record and history of what is taking place or what 
took place. 


Follow-up. If you are going to minister with the 
incarcerated, be prepared to follow-up with them and others 
who are a part of their lives. Consider a strong mentoring 
ministry for this purpose. 


Provide valid and current resource information. There must 
be persons whose role is to be informed regarding current 
and valid information that is directly tied to the services 
that you offer to this population. 


Conclusion 
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This work is not for the faint but for those who will stand steadfast and proclaim 


the love, mercy and grace of Jesus Christ. The theologian, Karl Barth preached regularly 


in Basel Prison, a Swiss prison. It was August 14, 1955 that he preached a sermon titled 


Saved By Grace (Ephesians 2:5). At the end of the sermon he prayed the following 


prayer: 


persons we serve. It is critical that the church and the wider community gather and 
embrace those who God consistently call to relationship with Him. Prayer is necessary 


for the sustainability of any program or project. One of the key words in the prayer 


O Lord, our God! Thou seest and hearest us. Thou knowest each 
one of us far better than we know ourselves. Thou lovest us 
without our deserving it. Thou hast helped us and dost help us still, 
although we are ever again inclined to spoil thy work by wanting 
to help ourselves. Thou art the Judge, but thou art also the Saviour 
of the poor and perplexed human race. For this we give thee 
thanks. For this we praise thee. We rejoice in the prospect of 
seeing with our own eyes on thy great day what we already now 
may believe if thou makest us free to do so. Make us free to 
believe! Give us the true, honest and active faith in thee and in thy 
truth! Give it to many! Give it to all men! Give it to the peoples 
and their governments, to the rich and to the poor, to the healthy 
and to the sick, to the prisoners, and to those who think they are 
free, to the old and to the young, to the joyful and to the sorrowful, 
to the heavy-laden and to the light-minded! There is no one who 
does not stand in need of faith, no one to whom the promise of 
faith is denied. Tell all our people, ourselves included, that thou art 
their merciful God and Father and ours! This we ask thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ who commanded us to pray: ‘Our Father... ie 


This prayer adequately speaks to the issue of commitment to ministry and to those 


spoken by Barth is the word “Tell.” It is necessary to be prophetic witnesses in the public 


square. 


2 Karl Barth. Deliverance To The Captives (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), 41-42. 
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Questionnaire 
Congregational Members 


1. What is your definition of recidivism? 


C1 — Return to — similar to repeating the same issue, a measurement tool. 

C2 — A tendency to fall back into criminal habits in spite of punishment or 
treatment. 

C3 — Going to jail over and over. 


2. How important is it to reduce recidivism? 


Ci — Extremely 


C2 — Extremely 
C3 — Extremel 


3. How important is it for the Church to be involved in Healing Hands? 


C1 — Extremely. It is our duty, our call by Christ. 
C2 — Extremely 
C3 ~ Very Important 


4. Which lessons did you teach? 


C1 — Faith, Hope, Love, and Who Am I 
C2 — Greed and Lust 
C3 — Justice 


5. How many sessions did you teach? 


Ci—Two 
C2 — Four 
C3 — Two 


6. The NewLife Curriculum is used. In its proposal, it indicated that 
the lessons benefit the Department of Corrections, the offender, and 
the offender after release. How would you rate the lessons? 


C1 — Excellent 
C2 — Good 


C3 — Excellent 


7. What stands out as having the greatest impact during your session? 
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Cl — That the struggle is basically the same and helping them see we are in | 
this together. The conversations regarding the discussions on faith 

and love. The openness of the men. 

C2 — The willingness of the men to share their experiences and their 
Expressions of not wanting to do those things again. 


C3 — Open dialogue 


8. How were you impacted? 


Cl — Helped me develop my understanding of love. Helped me grow and | 
my compassion increased. I was challenged to see these individuals as | 
whole. 

C2 —I felt a sense of well-being; the men made me feel as though me | 
Volunteering my time makes a difference in their lives. 

C3 — I found it to be fulfilling. 


9. Did you benefit from teaching and studying with the men? 


Cl — Yes. I gained a deeper understanding of males, their thoughts, and 
Their pride. 

C2 — Yes. I have never done anything like that and it gives me a sense of 
well-being each time I’ve facilitated a class. 

C3 —I took something from their experiences and perspectives. I was 

learning as well as teaching. 


10. What else can the church offer that would keep these men from 
Returning to jail or prison? 


C1 — Meet more than once a week. More support offering one-one 
counseling or mentoring, some outreach to include families, 
spouses and significant. 

C2 — More contact with the men employers in order for them to go 
through the program appropriately. A mentor — a couple of the 
men expressed how they go to work and see some of their old 
friends who are still up to no good...they said if it wasn’t for 
being able to get in touch with one of the church deacons, they 
didn’t what they would do in whatever situation they faced. 
they really thanked God because the deacon was there for 

them when they called. 

C3 — Offer additional job services and job skills. | 
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11. What are the benefits to their families and communities by not 
returning to jail or prison? 


C1 — Freedom to be whole, the ability to provide for their families 
their presence renders credibility for themselves and their 
children, hopefully they will develop a personal relationship 
God. 

C2 — They could become an asset to both their families and the 
community by not returning. Some of the men who’ve come 
through the program found themselves being the bread 
winner for the family once released and it’s imperative 

that they don’t return to jail or prison. 


C3 — They can raise their families and start to change trends 
within community. 


12. Do you have additional comments? 


C1 —I believe in this program and am encouraged by the information 
shared. 

C2 —I hope that in some way the Healing Hands program has reduced the 
rate of recidivism in those individuals who participate in the program 
and that it will become a program that all churches will become 
involved with. 

C3 — No additional comments. 
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Survey 
Healing Hands and Home Detention 


Purpose: Seeking to Reduce Recidivism 


A. Are you presently under home detention? 
a Yes 
uo No 

B. Are you on probation? 
a Yes 


Qo No 
C. Are you on parole? 
a Yes 
a No 


D. What is your gender? 
a Male 
a Female 


E. What is your age? 
18-25 

26-35 

36-45 

46-55 

56-65 

Over 65 


ooooocdadno 


F,. What is your race? 
African American 
Caucasian 

Asian 

Hispanic 

Other 


cooe oO 


G. What level of education completed? 


ooooonoooogoag a 


K-6 
7-9 
10-11 
HS 
GED 


Trade/Skill Training 


Some College 
AA Degree 
BA/BS Degree 


Advanced Degree 


H. When you were placed on home detention. Did you participate in the Healing 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
D 


Hands program at the: 


a Indianapolis Urban League 


a First Baptist Church 


QD 


I. Did you complete the required 20 weeks of participation? 


Q 
Q 


J. If not, how many weeks did you participate? 


Q 


poogdoo 


Both 


Yes 
No 


ee 
4-6 
7-9 
10-12 
13-15 
16-19 
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K. What caused you not to complete your participation? 
Employment 

Health 

Substance abuse 

Transportation 

Return to jail or prison 

Family situation 

Other 


bpbocooasn 


L. Have you participated in other self-improvement programs? 
a Yes 
a No 
a Ifyes, which other programs 
Q 


M. How did these other programs help or hinder your progress? Explain. 
a 
a 
Q 


N. Is it or was it a help or hinder to be under detention? 
a Yes 
a No 


O. Is or was Healing Hands a help or hinder? 
a Yes 
go No 


Questions L & M - Other programs were Major Moves, Narcotics 
Anonymous, Thinking For A Change, and Second Chance. Major Moves 
helped offenders find a trade in construction. Narcotics Anonymous helped 
because it was a place to go instead of back to old friends and old places. 
Thinking For A Change was a program offered while in prison, it helped 
you to think about consequences of actions. 
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Your participation at First Baptist Church North was the faith-based component of the 
Healing Hands program. 


P. How important is faith in your daily life? 


Q 


Oooo sn 


Extremely important 
Very important 
Fairly important 
Somewhat important 
Not very important 
Not important at all 


Q. Did your participation help you think about your past attitude and 
behavior? 


a 


ooo o 


Always 
Usually 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
Never 


R. What life skills were you helped with? 


oocoodso 


Self improvement 
Building relationships 
Moral decisions 
Coping skills 
Responsibility 
Accountability 

Other 


S. Before your most recent arrest or last arrest, did you attend church 
services? 
a Yes 
a No 


T. Are you a member of a church or a group whose purpose is to worship God? 
Q Yes 
a No 
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U. Do you acknowledge a personal relationship with God? 
a Yes 
a No 


Question R 

P1 — Building relationships, moral decisions, responsibility, 
accountability 

P2 — Other: Mentor, girlfriend 

P6 — Self improvement, building relationships, moral decisions, 

responsibility, accountabilit 


V. What offenses did you commit? Check all that apply. 
Person 
Property 

Sex Offense 
Drug/Alcohol 
Other 


BHoodda 


W. What was your sentence length in months? 
1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

19-24 

Over 24 


ooooooadoao 


X. What is the total time that you have served in years? 
1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

Over 18 


oOogoaqgaogoono0no 0 
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Y. What was your release type? 
o Time served 

Parole/Probation 

Court Reconsideration 

Sentence Modification 


goood 


Other 


Z. How many times have you been arrested in your lifetime? 
1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

16-18 

Over 18 


ooaooadooono 


AA.How many convictions have you had? 
a 1-3 

a 4-6 

aq 7-9 

a 10-12 

a 13-15 

ao 16-18 

a Over 18 


BB.How many drug/alcohol related arrests have you had? 
1-3 

a 4-6 

a 7-9 

a 10-12 
a 13-15 
Q 

a 


0 


16-18 
Over 18 


DRUGS 


24+ 


DRUGS 


| P7 — Question V Other/Firearm J 
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CC.What roadblocks are you facing that keep you from succeeding? 
Employment 

Housing 

Family 

Community 

Church 

Department of Corrections 

Friends & Associates 


Ooooo0ono 


DD. What roadblocks are you facing as an offender? 
Employment 

Public Assistance & Food Stamps 

Public access to criminal records 

Voting 

Public Housing 

Driver’ licenses 

Other 


Coooococ ao 


EE. What are your immediate needs? 
Employment 

a Health care 

o Detox treatment 

Q Inpatient substance abuse treatment 
a 

Q 

Q 


o 


Outpatient substance abuse treatment 
Safety 
Other 


FF. What would need to happen to keep you from returning to jail or prison? 


Gi . 


T 


DR.LICENSE 


EMPLOYMEN 
T 
EMPLOYMEN 


Rae | CC | DD | EE 
N 


P1 — Question FF Does not intend to return to jail or prison. 

P3 — Question FF Trying not to change mindset, in reality it starts with me. 

P4 — Question FF It was a phase, it’s over, the first two years was tough but 

I’m over the hump 

P6 — Question CC Initially, housing, family, friends and associates were 

Barriers. Question DD Initially public assistance and food stamps, access to 
criminal records, voting, public housing, Question EE Initially 
employment, health care, clothing Question FF Determination is 
more then enough to keep from returning to jail or prison. 


P7 - Question DD Public assistance and food stamps, access to criminal 
Records, public housing, driver’s license Question EE Health care 
safety : 

GG.Did you grow up in: 


a Single parent home 
Two parent home 
Grandparents home 
Other relatives 
Foster home 
Adoption 


oooaa 


HH.Who or what do you depend upon for support? 
Parent 

Family member 

Pastor 

Children 

Community where you live 

Mentor 

Other 


Dooooadga 0 


II. What are your strengths? 
a 
Q 


JJ.What are your weaknesses? 
QO 
QO 
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| QUESTION 


P1 — Question HH Parent, children, mentor Question JJ A people person 

P2 — Question HH Parent, family member, children, and mentor Question JJ 
Stay to myself, my daughter, family, and God 

P3 - Question HH Both parents, family member, Pastor, daughter, and 
community Question II Everyday is a struggle Question JJ Being a 
leader, being positive and helping others. 

P4 — Question HH Parent, family members, Pastor, children and God 
Question JJ My old friends 

P5 - Question HH Mother, mentor, and church Question JJ Educated, self 
starter and easy going person 

P6 - Question HH Pastor, mentor, God, fiancé, church Question II Hard on 
self, impatient Question JJ Desire to succeed 

P7 - Question HH Parent, family member, Pastor, children, community 


and God 
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Participant One 


Home Detention 
At first, home detention was a hinder. I was not able to get a job or look for a job. 


As time passed, while I sat at home, I began to search myself, read, get my thoughts 
together, and ponder the process of getting back into society. 


Healing Hands 

Healing Hands was helpful. It showed me that society was not judging me 
regarding my past. The people involved were willing to help me become a better person 
by taking their time out. Time was taken by other people to help the next person, me. 
People were sincere and were not doing it because they were getting paid. They wanted 
to see me and other men in the program become better people. 


Improvement 
Actually, the way the program is being run is working, but in anything, you can 
always upgrade and make improvements. As far as healing hands and its setup, it runs 


just fine. 


Barriers 
Presently, everything is falling into place and it’s coming along. I take one day at 


a time. 


As an offender 
Employment is challenging. It’s hard and the economy itself is in a bind as far as 


getting a job. Being an offender makes it twice as hard. 


Immediate needs 
Presently, I am working, so I don’t have any immediate needs, as soon as I’m off 


house arrest, it’s just that I’ll need to get my own stuff together. My mother, daughter, 
and other family members are very supportive. The healing hands people are my mentors. 


Growing Up 
I grew up in a single family home. My pops died when I was two years old. 


Strengths and Weakness 
I am a people person. I can get along with others. I have a problem with people 


judging me from my past history. It’s very upsetting. I take the punches and roll with it. I 
don’t let much get to me. 


Recidivism 
I take it day by day. Because I mean, as far as returning to jail or prison, right now 
you can go to jail for anything like I’m past due $500 on my house arrest bill, that could 
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be a violation, that could send me back to jail or prison. But everyday living can just send 
you back to jail or prison. 

As far as the streets, I don’t see that sending me back. I can’t sit here and say I haven’t 
thought about going back to the streets, but right now, it’s just my house arrest bills. It’s 
economics. 


Faith 
My faith is extremely important. My life skills have improved regarding building 


relationships, making moral decisions, taking responsibility and being accountable. It’s 
amazing because people who never knew me from A to B was willing to just sit down 
and really help me out, that’s what kept me going and coming back to the sessions. 
Before I was locked up, I attended church sometimes. I do acknowledge a personal 
relationship with God. Presently, I am not a member of a church. 


Success 
The reality is, I’m just going to say, me and four other dudes that I know was on 


house arrest and I’m the only one still under house arrest, the others have violated in 
some way or another. They have violated, they have returned to jail or prison. I really 
believe that it was the environment that they put themselves in. See, when I came home 
for house arrest, I had other options, but I chose to go home with my mother because I 
felt she was going to guide me in the right direction as opposed to the others, they went 
and stayed with either a female or their buddies in the hood. They were trying to catch up 
with what they missed. I just feel that the game didn’t stop because the player got 
knocked. 


Conclusion 

I think the Healing Hands program is a positive program for us black men in 
general. The people have been there if I’ve wanted to talk about situations and they’ ve 
also tried to help me get a job, I was also shown the spiritual life. It’s been a good thing. 
Even though I completed the program, I still come to the sessions. 
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Participant Two 


I met participant two for the first time on January 25, 2008. He was the Prison ministry 
speaker at the juvenile center. A little less than one month, I am interviewing him and he 


has been shot nine times and lived. 


Home Detention 
Home detention was helpful. It kept me out of trouble and I was strengthened 


enough to look at myself. I had time to look at what I was going to do with my life. I put 
myself in the healing hands program. 


Healing Hands 
The healing hands program changed me a lot. It helped me to be a better man, and 


see a lot more about life. The faith- based part of it helped me improve a lot in my life. 
I’ve been off of home detention for almost a year. 


Barriers 
Employment is the biggest challenge. It’s a good thing that my family ties are 


strong and housing is good. Church is not a barrier; I love church. I have not given the 
Department of Corrections a thought. I’m not worried about friends and associates being 
a barrier because I stay around positive people. Society needs to give us a chance. If they 
would see and believe that most of us have changed and we’re not the same way, they 
would not have to worry about us going back to jail and repeating the same cycle. I need 
steady employment. The system says that I need inpatient substance abuse treatment, but 
I don’t need it, because I don’t do drugs. Safety wasn’t a barrier until I recently got shot 
nine times. I was in the wrong place at the wrong time. Safety can be an issue. After a 
person is released from jail or prison, he might have snitched on somebody and have to 
come back out here on the streets and look over their shoulder, then some people might 
go back out to the game, carrying pistols again, smoking weed, hanging with another bad 
crowd. There’s a lot of drug selling around schools and parks because of an immediate 
need. In doing so, it takes you away from your focus; you might get shot, stabbed, 
kidnapped, or robbed. 


Support 
The pastor was supportive, but I left that church and I’m looking for a church. I 


haven’t looked to the overall community for support. It’s like the community don’t want 
to give you support, rather, the people in the community try to lead you back down the 
same road, talk you down. I don’t worry about the community. I look to my healing 
hands mentor for support. 


Strength and Weakness 
My strength is that I am able to stay to myself. I don’t have any weaknesses. I 


don’t let anything get in my way. When I put my head to do something, I’m going to do 
it. I need to be employed. Employment would keep me from returning to jail or prison 
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and the amount of time for the crime. Give me something to do, if you really don’t want 
to see us go back to jail, give us something to do. I would paint buildings, pick up trash 
with pay, even minimum wage for eight hours a day. I wouldn’t be worried about what’s 
going out here in these streets, I'd be working and I'd be too tired to do anything. A 
person does drug dealing because of the money. When you are trying to turn your life 
around, you don’t want to go back to dealing. 


Psychologically, how do you work it out that you’re making minimum wage VS. 
large amounts of money made from drug dealing? 

It’s going to be a struggle, but as long as you can provide and know how to take 
care of your family as a man, you won’t worry about that. Because you been in this game 
so long, you know how to manage your money, you know how to save your money, 
because you would have bought the finest cars, you’ve had the finest things, the finest 
women, you’ve had all of this money, so you know how to stack your money. So a 
minimum wage check, about $200-$250 per week, you bank half of it, take the rest of it 
and pay bills, and put $10 in your pocket to make it through a week. If you can’t manage 
your money, you should not have been in the game in the first place. Give us something 
to do! 


Life Skills and Support 

I got help from my healing hands mentors; they didn’t let me go down. They 
made sure that I stayed up. I got a violation because I was in a drug class and I had some 
problems in the class. My mentors came to court with me and told the judge about the 
healing hands program, so the judge told me to get out of his court and stay in the healing 
hands program, so I’ve gotten a lot from my mentors. My fiance, she’s been with me 
through this whole thing. I have a personal relationship with God. I pray to him every 
night, go to church, pick up a Bible and read a couple of scriptures, so I do acknowledge 
a personal relationship with God. 


Growing Up 

I’ve been shot a total of eleven times. It’s hard; P-ve been through a lot, a whole 
lot. It’s like this, I never had a mother, for one, my mother was out in the streets too, 
messing around with dope, I didn’t approve of it, I didn’t like it; I had to take care of 
myself, my brothers and sisters. I didn’t know anything about a job or nothing. I got out 
here in the game, my momma gave me some money one day, and I took that money and 
bought some dope. I started to take care of my momma, my sister, my little brother, 
paying all the bills, making sure food was in the house and my brother and sister had 
clothes to wear to school. I dropped out of school in the eighth grade, I started going a lot 
of stuff, running around, acting bad, running with gangs, shooting pistols. 


One day I was in my car, I just came from a club, I was sitting there, two dudes 
came up side the car with ski masks on their faces “nigga, you know you see us,” I 
looked up, laid low in the car and closed my eyes. They told me to get out of the car. I get 
out of the car, they took my first packet, it had $4500, and my shoes had $3500 in them. I 
had a sack of weed, they told me to get naked so they can take me and kill me. I pleaded 
with them and told them that I had more dope in the house. We’re walking up to my little 
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spot, my dudes in the house; they didn’t even hear me on the porch talking loud. I walked 
down and gave them the dope. Then, I saw one of my stings who had come through early 
in the morning, he saw me and I ran to try to jump in his car, he opened the door, when I 
jumped in his car, one of the dudes shot me in my head and then they shot the dude that 
was with me in the back and shoulder. That was my first time getting shot. My daughter 
was on her way of being born, and so I was trying to stick it out, struggled, made it 
through that, turned around again back into the game, got shot again in my leg. It was 
around the issue of drugs, the dud was trying to buy something, he told me he was trying 
to buy something, but he was really trying to rob me, I had the dope, I put the dope on the 
table, the dude said “let me get everything.” I said man you got me messed up, he went 
for a pistol, he went to grab for a pistol, I grabbed at him, we’re struggling with the pistol, 
I got shot, then I shot him, so we shot each other, but I regretted what I did. I didn’t kill 
him, I regretted that I had to pull a pistol and shoot a man, but he tried to harm me. 

I prayed to God for forgiveness, It was 2003; I caught my dope case from the 
incident with the dude that I shot. The police had him set me up. I tried to fight the case, I 
go to court for my sentencing, I got twelve counts of dope felonies, a class A felony, my 
sentence was twenty years, with fourteen years suspended. I did my time, got out; I was 
placed on home detention and work release. Now Iam on probation mandatory two 
years. I’ve been trying to find a job. I had a couple of jobs, but they terminated me 
because of my felony, I’m still trying to find a job. Even when they hire you, the 
employer know about it, but they come back later and say that they can’t keep me 
because of my felony. Healing Hands got us in a program through rehab resources for a 
couple of months. I got a job paying about $600 per week, got paid on the first and thirty- 
first, it was cool. After the job ended, I had to start looking for another job. I went to 
KFC, they hired me, but then I went to get my uniform, but the dud would never accept 
me, so the head lady that did my interview and orientation called me and asked why I had 
not been at work. I told her because the dud would not give me a uniform. So I go there 
again and the dude still playing around; eventually she fired him and called me back, but 
I had gotten hired at WalMart. 

I got arrested for not paying child support. So I’m really messed up. My other 
daughter, my baby’s momma wanted me to stay locked up because I’m with another 
woman, so I’ve been trying to pay my child support to stay out of jail. So the next thing 
you know, I goes back to jail for child support. I get out. That’s when you met me at the 
juvenile center and my mentor had told me that you wanted to do an interview, that 
following Thursday, I got shot, I was shot nine times. 


Were you in the wrong place at the wrong time? 

I was trying to pay a dude off that 1 owed when I was out here in the game. I 
didn’t have all of his money and he shot me. I don’t mess around any more. He shot me 
because I didn’t have all of his money. He thought that he had killed me, by the grace of 
God; he let me get back up. I could hardly walk; my leg was torn off on one side, whew! 
I was in so much pain, but I stay strong for my daughter, all I could think about was my 
daughter, my other two kids, my step kids. 
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Were the shooters standing over you? 

Yes, I went to surgery, they put rods and pins in my leg, I had bullets in my hip, 
thigh, calf and foot. They thought they were hitting me in the chest, but it was all in my 
lower body. 

Regardless that you’re not in the game anymore, obviously they’re willing to kill 


you. 
Yeah! There are still people who want what they want. 


Help me to understand the level of communication. Why is it that this person cannot 
understand or even care, I guess about the fact that you’re not in the game anymore 
and therefore the money can’t come like it would have come when you were in the 
game? 

Was this another black male? What gets in the way of the communication, where 
there’s some sort of understanding or agreement that you can come to? 

It’s about respect, like I told the dude I don’t have your money, | got some but I 
don’t have it all. He said, “that ain’t enough.” They got to have their respect; they got to 
act like they are the big man. His buddy hit me in the head. It’s four of them, the dude 
shot me six times, I felt all six bullets hitting me, then they ran out of the door, the other 
dude shot me three more times. It was hard, I tried, the police wanted to lock me up. I 
was shot nine times and the police want to lock me up. Yeah! For the simple fact, they 
said it was residential entry, but I didn’t know who house it was, the dude said come to 
this house, they wanted to meet me to get their money. Since I don’t know who the dude 
is, they’re going to lock me up, but I only know the dude by his nickname, that’s all I 
know, I can’t fight nobody for them to tell me their name. You all know just I know, you 
all been running around in these streets, messing with all these drug dealers all y’ali life 
and y’all know them, the only time a person know a person is by nickname if they 
messing around in this game. You don’t want to give nobody your government name. 
You'll use a nickname. Like 50 Cent, that’s his nickname. 

But it’s hard though, I lay in this bed every day thinking about it, but by the grace 
of God, I was like — God will get them, I could retaliate, but I be like by the grace of God, 
I put it in God’s hands because it ain’t worth it going out killing nobody, shoot nobody, 
then I’d be back in prison or dead, I’m trying to stay strong. They got to have the respect, 
the big man, so their game won’t look weak. If a man feels like that, I feel like if a man 
can’t walk on this own ten toes, be his own man, he ain’t no man. For real, regardless of 
what my momma did in her life, she always told me that, “if you can’t walk on you own 
ten toes son, you ain’t no man. I feel like right now, ’'m not no man because I ain’t got 
no job, I’m laid up in this bed, shot, I’m going to try to go back to school, I got a GED, 
but they look at it like it don’t count. A lot of colleges won't accept me neither because of 
my felonies. They won’t let you get into nothing, but y’all act like y’all want to help us 
change, but y’all don’t, y’all talk about it on television and all that, radio stations, But 
when I turn around and try to do what I can do, y’all deny us, “naw! we ain’t got nothing 
for you, no sir, we’re not interested in you.” What the heck? 
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Whose shutting doors? 
Oh, my Lord! Ail, really all businesses, education, employment system, it seems 


that everybody is trying to block all felons and all people that got a crime record on them. 
The community, a lot of communities won't even step up or talk about it. If y’all step up 
and talk about it, try to at least help, brothers that’s trying to get back out here, get in 
school, and get ajob, we might have a chance. But our communities won't step up say 
anything about it. What’s the reason for me even trying? As long as I’ve been struggling, 
I could have went back into the game, because the money is good, I ain’t going to lie, the 
money is good. I mean well good, you can make $10,000 a night. I choose not to do that 
no more because I think of my kids, I think about my life, I think I can do it, I know I can 
stay out of jail, I really want to start my own business, my own janitorial service. It takes 
money and it’s about economics. If there were grants, loans or something to at least help 
us get what we need get, do what we need to do to survive, take care of our families, stay 
out of prison, out of the jail system, if we got that type of help, then it wouldn’t be no 
problem. 

If a lot of people who are locked up see that we’re getting help, they wouldn’t 
want to be in jail. Prison ain’t nothing pretty, they try to treat you like an animal, that’s it. 
I call prison a place for animals, but I don’t deny that a lot of people in prison should be 
there because a lot of them should go because they are killing kids, raping kids, it’s crazy. 
But a dope case, it ain’t nothing but a $20 rock, I can see serving a couple of years or put 
us some type of treatment or give us something that help us, we’re drug dealers, but we 
want to change. Molesters, murderers, rapist, they deserve to be where they’ re at for the 
simple reason that it’s child, a human being that they’re violating, that’s a mother being 
raped, a child being molested, all that, so I think they deserve to get what they get. But all 
these petty crimes, like forgery, drug cases and driving cases. Now battery, no man 
should put his hands on a woman. I think they deserve to get what they get too. But all 
the other little petty crimes that they’re locking people up for, that’s why the prison is so 
full because people are being locked up for petty stuff, child support. 

Give us some jobs, we can pay our child support, that’s why I don’t like the jail 
system, because it’s not trying to help us, if we could get some help, we would do better 
in our lives and we would make it. But if we’re left out here in the wilderness with our 
head cut off, we can’t do nothing, we can’t make it. 


Where do you see the church in all this? 

A lot of church people would love to help a lot of people in prison get out, for the 
simple fact, they got God on their side. So if a person believes in God, get in the church 
and change his life, it would work out best if you have God in your life. God is going to 
make sure that everything you need comes forth for you, so church got a good thing to 
with it. P’'ve always had faith in God, always believed in God, I love church, I love to sing 
in the church. 


What would be the ideal church for you? 

The ideal church would like the First Baptist Church; I’ve been there about five 
times. I like the worship, the preaching, they ain’t all about the flash and fame like a lot 
of churches are. It’s not about “I got to look like this to come to church.” It’s a nice 
humble glorified church home. The people at First Baptist help people if they see you 
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down and out; they’re going to help you. A lot of churches today are all about the flash, 
whose car is this, who got the nice suit on, who is this? “Girl, you see him today?” Naw! 
L ain’t with all that. I come to hear the word, the Lord. I want to hear what God got to say 
to me today. I don’t want hear about what God got to say about me, “girl you know God 
told me I look fine in this.” I want to hear about the Lord, the book. First Baptist would 
be a good church for me. 


Tell me about your father? 

I know him, but he did eighteen years in the penitentiary for something he didn’t 
do and when he was locked up; I told him he wasn’t my and my sister’s daddy. That hurt 
me though, when he got out, he tried to talk to me, we talked for a minute and got to 
know each other. I was twenty-one years old, had my own child, when we tried to 
communicate, I was a grown man. He disapproved of me selling dope, he said, “you 
better quit it, something bad is going to happen.” After he told me that, he passed away. 
He had an aneurysm. I try not to think about it. He died. 

I try to focus on me being a father to my daughter; I didn’t have a father who was 
present. I don’t want her to grow up without a father. That’s one of the main reasons I 
don’t talk about my father; he really wasn’t there. 


Conclusion 
I love that I did this interview. It was a good thing to do. You help others and it 


comes back. I thank the Lord. 
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Participant Three 


Since release, coming out of prison, you need help. A lot of programs that I went 
through that offered this or that, once I finished, nothing came to the table. That made 
people say “they lied.” Me myself, kept busy through the programs, just because I know I 
don’t want to go back. That’s not an option for me to go back. Healing Hands was a great 
program along with the Urban League. There are some good people at both First Baptist 
and Urban League. I believe I can make it, it got to be a change of your mindset. You’ve 
got to change yourself first, you’ve got to make it. Like the license, housing, jobs, those 
are barriers that can be overcome. 

I make $8 per hour. I’m paid every week. I went a year without a job. 


Support 
My family will see me get off track and they get on me. I don’t like it. People say 


things to you if they want to see you make it, “you slipping.” Get back on track! My 
daughter stay on me, she’s beautiful. She loves me and holds me to my promise to her to 
never leave her again. 


Community 
It’s going to be drug abuse, alcohol abuse, and sexual abuse wherever you go, it’s 


just that you have to want to make it and stay focused. I talk to my friends, “look at what 
I’m doing, I only stay for a minute, the temptation is always there, I see the fast money, I 
tell them that there’s a better way, fast money can end up “no money,” maybe prison or 
jail time. 

Since I’ve been home, there’s a few of my guys that’s gone. Change can happen. 


Safety 
Why would safety be an issue? 

If you snitch, you might have a safety problem, if you’re a thief, depending on 
whom you stole from; that would be a safety problem. Things can happen by being at the 
wrong place at the wrong time. 


Father 
He is in my life and he’s a good father. I met him when I was seventeen. We've 


been close every since then. We’re real close. 


The System 
Once you are in the system, always in the system. I went through the system, but I 


look at everything positive, I look at everything spiritual. It took me going to prison; it 
wasn’t a bad thing for me. It’s sad that I had to go to prison to realize that my life could 
be better, just don’t let them number you in prison. You have a number in prison. ’'m not 
a number, I’m a child of God. We all are, if you want to stay out of jail or prison, you can 
stay out. Change your attitude and reach an altitude. It’s all about a mind change. 
Wherever you go, there’s going to be problems, it’s a struggle and you just got to “man- 
up.” 
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Church 
It’s a family, a home, they teach me to leave everything else on the outside. The 


day is for God. If you don’t know him, get to know him. I didn’t know him, I was going 
to church, but didn’t know what I was looking for. But at the same time I was asking him 
for help. I didn’t know he was going to send me to prison to change me, but it was the 
best thing that happened to me. 


What was the connection for you? 
I was in jail. I remember exactly when it happened. The chaplain was baptizing us 


in the month of October; 2002. I haven’t looked back since, everything is not great, but, 
“Pm free” that’s the whole thing; I’m free. Just be positive, you can make it. 
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Participant Four 


Being an offender is a barrier. Through determination, I kept going. Friends and 
associates who I’ve had all my life are no longer the friends and associates I want in my 
life. It’s hard, not seeing them or wanting to be with them, I want to see how they are 
doing or what they are doing. It’s like a tug, you like to think that you can help them, go 
back and talk to them. I do that on occasion, but you have to be careful that you don’t get 
sucked back into it. 


Challenges 

I’m employed now. I know I have to pay (suffer) the consequences for what I 
done. But I know I’m more qualified and should be making more money through my 
education and intelligence. I think the felony has something to do with it; I’m not using 
that as an excuse. For example, I got a good job offer and was waiting on my criminal 
history to come back. I was upfront about my criminal history. They sent me a letter 
denying me the job. Their reason was that they had wanted me to reveal everything that 
was on my record. I thought that they wanted the last felony. When the interviewer 
looked at my record, she saw how much drugs I was caught with. She thought I was a 
“nickel and dime” dealer. So, I didn’t get the job. 


Prison Walis 

I have a strong will. When I was locked up, guys use to walk by me and ask why 
are you so happy, what do you find to be happy about? Why you smiling all the time? 
Why do you speak to everybody? My reply was “that’s who I am, I’m not going to let 
this place get me, I’m not going to do that.” Prison takes people, it hardens so many 
people, it takes good people, just makes you hard the way the guards talk to you, tell you 
when you can use the restroom, when to eat, when to go to bed, when to watch television. 
I tried to do something everyday that connected me to the outside. That was my whole 
thing, magazines, news, etc. I'd have to do something, I couldn’t let that place engulf me, 
it was just my will. I'd wake up, another day gone; I’m going home soon I would say to 
myself. No matter how bad the situation gets, I believe it’s going to be all right. 


Freedom 

I stay away from old friends and associates. I have my sons with me quite a bit, 
and it strengthens me. If I do go to the hood, I can’t go alone. I’m not sure, positive that I 
can handle it. I don’t take that chance. 

Jail and prison is another kind of lifestyle. You figure you’ ve been in prison six or 
seven years like I have, some guys more. Somebody’s waking you up, telling you what 
time to get up, you’re walking in a line to get your food and in a line to work. Someone 
else is fixing your food. When you get out, you don’t have that. No one is going to tell 
you to get up. If you don’t get up to go to work, you’re not going to get wrote up, you're 
not going to get more time, you’re going to lost your job. I call it institutionalized, but a 
lot of people like it, they get out, they can’t deal with it. I can’t get up; I can’t make 
myself do it. These people (prison personnel) have been doing it for me. The release 
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person doesn’t have clean dishes, it sounds little to somebody whose been doing it all 
their life, so these seemingly small things becomes overwhelming. 


These are grown men. At some point and time in their lives before their 
imprisonment, were they connected to someone, something that exposed them to 
basic essential skills? 

In some cases yes, some of them did get life and social skills; but in most cases, 
many did not. Let me explain. You can have a job in prison. I had an assignment of 
working with men in the areas of tutoring, literacy, life and social skills. I thought that I 
was a criminal when I went in. But after talking to young and old guys that I met in 
prison, I ain’t nowhere near where they were at. Before I got locked up, I didn’t think 
nobody should be in prison, this ain’t no place for nobody. After serving seven years in 
prison, when I got out, there’s a lot of people that don’t need to be anywhere but in 
prison. I wouldn’t trust them around my family; they got some stuff going on up here 
(head) that they need help with. 

I hate saying that because it’s a bad place to be, but I use to ask myself the 
question, “would you trust these people around your son, mother, around your family, no 
I wouldn’t.” So there’s no place else for them. It’s amazing! A lot of people didn’t have a 
fifth/sixth grade education. They can cover it so well. They can’t read and write. You 
would never know it on the streets. In prison, it’s a stigma to attend literacy classes. It is 
the twenty-first century, the stigma still exist. While in prison, I had to make fake money 
to teach math, putting the problem on paper was and did not work. It was only in dollars 
and cents that some mathematical concepts could be grasped. 

In prison and jail, the attitude among the younger guys is that is it ain’t cool to 
study and learn. You are considered soft when you read a book. If you ain’t in the weight 
room lifting weights or tying bandannas around your head, you’re not considered tough. 
Many of the guys actually believed this to be tough. My opinion is that if you were tough, 
people would not be telling you when to lay down and when to get up. Tough people 
don’t let nobody do that to them. When I was locked up, some guys would ask me “why 
you always reading those gay books.” 


What hope do we have? How do we reach the men? What can one do? How do we 
break through it? 

That’s why many don’t come to this program (Healing Hands) they figure, “how 
is that going to look on my resume.” On the other hand, I keep hope. I’ve seen people 
change. Give them a book; knowledge is power. Guys in deadlock, some of them do turn 
around. But you must be subtle; you can’t embarrass or front them. Start them with what 


they can read. 


Church and Support 
Lam a member of First Baptist. I’ve been helped with becoming closer to my 


family, building relationships, which is key for me. When you have this kind of support, 
you feel a sense of responsibility and accountability to them. My mother, sisters and 
brothers never saw what I was doing on the streets, I never took it home. I don’t think my 
mother ever saw me high, but I was doing it. If she came by, I'd go out the back door. I 
did not want her to see it. The church played a role in my level of accountability and 
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moral decisions; it’s all in there together. But of all that stuff that I did, I got every life 
skills certificate that prison had to offer. When I came home, I still had that empty spot 
inside of me that didn’t get filled until I came back to church, now I’m confident I have 
faith, I believe. 


Conclusion 
Lam glad that we did this interview. This is something that’s real dear to me — 


recidivism. I’m concerned about where we are as a people. I’m concerned when I keep 
seeing these guys going back in there, it bothers me. I wish I could do more. But the first 
thing I have to be concerned with is making sure I’m all right. That limits me from doing 
a lot of other things because I know I got a lot more to do to keep me grounded. If 1 could 
help somebody, that would be beautiful. 
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Participant Five 


Home Detention 

Well, it’s not the best of programs, but it beats incarceration. It’s still an 
incarceration component involved. It’s better then being in jail or prison. I feel better in 
my own bed. I can go to the icebox. I can’t leave and go visit and stuff like that, that 
makes it bad, I have a grandmother that’s getting up in age, I can’t spend time like I 
would like to spend time. But at least I’m not behind bars. It’s confinement. You’re 
allowed to go to church three-four hours on Sunday and you're allowed to work. Outside 
of that, one day a week, you might be able to go and take care of personal things for 
about three hours. You only get some of these conditions if you are monetarily caught up. 
The fees are $10 per day and $70 per week whether you are working or not. 


Challenges 
It comes down to employment. Work needs to be done in the employment aspect. 


There are several factors once you are released from prison. When I was in prison this 
last time, I watched many people get out, they were either dead in two months or they 
were back in jail or prison in three-four months. There is a lack of jobs. There is too 
much dope on the streets. It is easy to get back in the game. When you get out, you got to 
come up with money. If you come out under a modification, home detention, or 
something like that, they want money. 

I’ve got a good family, I can stay with my mother, I can be taken care of until I 
can get a job. A lot of guys come out and they don’t have anything. So without a job, they 
have to eat; they’ve got pressure put upon them immediately upon release, child support 
doesn’t stop. The chances of being rearrested are high; they’ve got home detention fees, 
probation fees, and parole fees, so everything is coming at you. The system wants money 
and more money, but you have no job. 


Church and Support 

The church is helpful. But the church is not going to go out and get you a job, 
actually no one is going to go out and get you a job, that’s up to you. But the leads to 
jobs, employers that don’t mind hiring felons is a plus no matter where it comes from. 
When you come out of prison, the only place that’s really going to look out for your 
behalf is the church and your family. So, if you’re having a problem with anything, you 
probably could go through your church or any church and they’ ll point, steer you in the 
right direction. ; 

As far as the community, there are places that will try to help you. A lot of the 
community places that I’ve been steered toward, some of them tend to hinder you rather 
than help you. Because a lot of them want you to attend their program that is an all day 
program for a week or two, you need to be out there looking for a job. I can tell home 
detention that I’m in so and so hope program, they want me to attend these classes, that 
makes them look good on paper as far as their grants or whatever and it makes them look 
good. Once I complete this program, then all they’ ve got for me is a “so called” list of 
places that might hire me. It is the same list of places that ’ve already looked at or I’ve 
already tried to get an interview. Now for people who are younger, never worked in their 
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lives, just getting involved in working, they’ll help them do resumes, mock interviews. I 
don’t need that, what I need is somebody to give me a chance. 


Community 

There is too much dope in the community. The older generation is more 
supportive. They want to see your life changed. The younger generation, all they know, 
they don’t know, no love, they can’t wait to get out and go back to the game. There are a 
few who want to change. In the community, there is easy access to dope; friends can turn 
you on to dope dealing quicker than having employers tell you no, no, no, no. 

In order to bring about a change in the system, it must start at the top. 
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Participant Six 


Participant six is someone who has been highly successful since his release from prison. 
In much of this interview, he will discuss what it was like initially as ex-offender. He has 
given his life totally over to the Lord. 


Barriers and Roadblocks 
As a felon, I was refused an apartment. I could not understand that. I was really 


stuck on what to do. It just so happens that God blessed me that a friend of mine was a 
leasing agent. She knew that I had changed my life and she gave me a chance. I moved 
into my own apartment. It will soon be a year that I’ve been living in that apartment. But 
the Lord blessed me even more because in that period of time that I got out of prison, two 
years ago up until now, I’ve really done wonders with my credit. So I went out looking 
for a house, and this past Tuesday, I closed on a house and I get the keys to the house on 
the twenty-fifth. 

A lot of us really need help when we get out of prison. If we don’t get it from 
family and friends, we need assistance. Initially, when I came home, I applied for food 
stamps, I got help for two months, I got a call one day saying that they were canceling it 
because of my convictions, because the convictions were drug related. So they don’t help 
people in that situation, so what do you do? That was hard for me and I struggled. When 
there seems to be unlimited access to my record, it creates a roadblock. I interviewed at a 
good company, I was hired and within five hours, they fired me. Presently, | am under 
home detention, I now carry a box instead of wearing the ankle bracelet. Unfortunately, 
it’s gotten in the way of me going to church as well as other enclosed public places where 
it cannot pick up a signal. I’ll get a message that my current location cannot be identified 
and to please go outside. It will continue to beep. Then they will call you. 


Needs 

Initially, I was turned down by seventy-five different jobs before I got a job. 
Many doors were shut. But upon being released, you are expected to pay your fees of $85 
per week two weeks in advance, you're already in the hole, once you get $250 behind, it 
is a violation and you can go back to jail. 


Health 
While I was in prison, you could get a check-up every six months. It was 


impossible to get your teeth cleaned. 


Clothing 
I was locked for eight and a half years. You lose or gain weight. You need 


clothing for personal and job interviews. 


Support 
I depend on God first. My best friend is a chaplain; he’s my support system. It’sa 


strange thing; my grandparents were actually my parents. They have both passed away. 
My mother was more like a sister to me because she was so young when she had me. We 
still to this day have more like a sister-brother type of relationship. I am blessed to have 
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fiancé now; I truly depend on her. The church is part of my support system. The chaplain 
is my mentor. 


Additional Comments 

I really appreciate this opportunity because not many people have thought about it 
the way you have. The approach you’re taking, not many people have come at it, thought 
about it from this angle, or actually talking to the individual that need the particular help 
or that need to be studied. Because you won’t bust open an apple to study an orange. Sol 
just think that it’s really important, I’m really glad to be of help. 


Where is your father? 
I don’t know my father. I never met him. My mother says that I saw him a couple 


of times when I was maybe two or three years old. Sometimes I really don’t know how to 
be a father to my two boys. I mean I do, but I don’t, because I didn’t have that personal 
relationship even though my grandfather was there, he just was not my father. So when it 
comes to a Situation like that, I really can’t relate, it’s impossible to relate no matter what 
anybody says. It’s also handed down, no matter how you try to fight it, it’s handed down 
in a negative and positive way. I mean that in the back of your mind, you can say well my 
dad wasn’t there for me and that’s the reason whey this is this way or you can say well 
my dad wasn’t there for me, I turned out great. Sometime I have that struggle with both. 

What usually helps me with that though is the fact that once I came into this 
personal relationship with God, I just realized that my heavenly father, he was there all 
the time even though my physical father was not there. But it was hard. Even to this day, 
like my aunt, she tries to look on the internet, everybody has the internet, she found 
maybe three guys with this particular name and she emailed all of them, none of them 
wrote back. I know that he was one of them, so that’s hard too. 

I have two sons; they are ages eighteen and sixteen. I am in contact with them. 
My oldest son moved to Texas, his mom got remarried, but I’m in daily contact with him, 
my other son is here. They are doing great. It was hard for them when I was in prison. 
Because they were going through those years when they needed me and they still do. 

It was really crucial, I can relate because I needed my dad, but when I got out, we 
picked up the pieces and put everything back together. Every thing is fine now. 

I feel great; a lot of times, 1 just sit back and reflect. Just two years ago, I was 
looking at a lot of prison time, more than fifty years. The Lord blessed me; he brought up 
out of there in eight and half years. He changed me before he brought me out. So I would 
be different so there would not be a chance for me going back. I’m really grateful. 
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Participant Seven 


I spent nineteen months on home detention. I was released in December, 2007. I 
am on probation for six months. 
I was raised in the church, the atmosphere was positive and a tremendous benefit 


for me and my family. 


Barriers 
The biggest barriers are me; being stereotyped, and people quick to judge me by 


my past criminal record. 


Immediate Needs 
I need a great job, a career, and being able to buy food for my family; I need 


health care for my family and me. Safety can be an issue as a convicted felon. Whenever 
there is the possibility of conflict such as family friction, I have to be able to diffuse 
conflict and confusion. 

I depend on God family, parents, my children, the church, and the community. | 
grew up in a single parent home with my mom. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 

I believe in the Lord. I am deeply rooted in the church, God, and the word. I try 
not to be tempted. When I look at bills piling up, I think of temporary fixes (fast money), 
but then it’s not worth it because of my children. I don’t plan on returning to jail or 
prison. I let God intervene in my life. I’ve seen enough that I don’t want to go back. It’s 
no longer about me, but instead it’s about my family. I have four children and I’m trying 
to lead by example. While I was incarcerated, the phone calls, letters, and visits, I 
realized that I had to start putting my family first. 

My faith is extremely important; it’s my foundation. Taking responsibility and 
being accountable is crucial. 


God and Me 

Well, for me, I’m at least a sixth- time convicted felon. I was raised in church as a 
lot of males are. I was always deeply rooted in God, give or take, ’ve had lapses, but 
when it came to this time around, this last time and the first time ever that I was guilty by 
association, so I asked God whatever you will be, I'll go with it. God did what he did. I 
came through; I believe that everything happens for a reason. 

It’s been a struggle, I need to get employment, I had never had a 
problem getting employment, I just recently went through a spell of not working for 
seven months. The system (correctional) got these fees and they want you to get a job. I 
couldn’t get a job at MacDonalds. I had gotten on with a major electrical company. Satan 
came through that and he was eating at me, biting at me, things occurred. I had to let that 
job go. Through it all, Pve stayed positive. 


Home Detention 
I can say something positive regarding home detention. I had a positive 
experience in that I got a great case manager. She was great. The Lord got on my side. 
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When I was unemployed for ten months out of the nineteen months, that is in violation, 
but I was not arrested. 


Healing Hands 
I believe the Lord saw fit for me to stay out here for something and it’s truly been 


a blessing. I came across Healing Hands by a good brother. I was at the sessions like 
clockwork. I wanted to be there. A great vibe was going on, I felt that I grew along with 
some of the other men. 

The system will get you and at the same time, you got to take it for what it’s 
worth. I started at ground level and I’m steady climbing back up. The Lord is blessing 
me. I could say a lot of negative stuff, because it is real, really real. It’s hard for us out 
here, you can’t get an apartment because you got a felony, got to get this $300 place 
that’s not really worth nothing. It takes a toll on a person’s brain, especially when you got 
a family out here. My experience right now is that I am blessed. It’s going to be all right. 


Family 

My father passed away, my father was fifty-five years old when I was born. It was 
my mother, my brother, and I. My father came around; he’d drop off money. It really 
wasn’t any quality time, so I really didn’t get to see what a father was supposed to be. My 
mother was great; she was the mother and father. I had respect for him, but he just wasn’t 


around. 


Since your release, were you able to move or live outside the community in which 
you either grew up or when you were in the game? 

Well, yeah. I’ve been able to live outside of it. it all depends on how you position 
yourself. I couldn’t see going back into a certain neighborhood where drugs are sold or 
where I did certain things. It would be easy to go back. 


Being easy to go back, is that because it’s there and it draws you in or it would be 
one of those moments of temptation? 

I don’t try to entertain that thought. It’s easy for anybody; it’s out here for 
anybody. Society uplifts the use, abuse, and selling of drugs now. 

I have my children to think about. I have two boys and two girls. 


Conclusion 
I want to say thank you, for what you’re doing. It helps from the stand point that 


if you have a truly conscious mind trying to stay on track, it’s good to be able to talk to 
somebody who hasn’t been in your immediate circle but have this positive thing going. I 
appreciate it. 


It’s evident that employment is a tremendous need. What would you suggest that is 
just as crucial for ex-offenders to succeed? 

For me, being released as a convicted felon; it’s crucial that I am surrounded by 
truthful and positive people; that don’t want to sugar coat me. Sugar Coat? For example, 
somebody open a program for current or ex-offenders, but it’s only being done for 
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namesake, they don’t follow through, they really didn’t get personable, guys will pick up 
on this and will depart from it. 

It’s about somebody staying with me, believing in me. When you are released 
from prison, they ask you are you coming back, the average person would say no. But 
then you have a honest person who say “I don’t know.” They get out here and they get 
lost again. If they are surrounded by positive people; and they fall by the wayside, it’s 
likely that they will help pick them up. 
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Interview #1 


Facilitator & Administrator 


What is your definition of recidivism? 
It is a process for a person being released from prison and being re- incarcerated for 


a crime he’s committed or for violating his probation. 


How important is it to reduce recidivism? 

It is very important because the prison population continues to grow. Why are we 
sending people to prison and what experiences are they having? How is it preparing 
them to become productive citizens? Recidivism reflects on high numbers of 
people returning to prison, which if the percentages are as high as I’ve heard at 
seventy percent or more of people returning to prison; then we may not be doing a 
good job, if in fact, prisons are suppose to be preparing people for reentry into 


society and become a productive citizen. 


Outside of the prison, what other organizations or services do you think could 
be getting in the way of reducing the percentages of recidivism among ex- 
offenders? 

My view is whether or not the, individual has decided within themselves that they 
do not want to go back to prison. My other concern is the reception of society, lack 


of job opportunity and housing. Family is extremely important. 


What was your principal role while serving in the Healing Hands program? 

It was my idea to have the program. I am an ex-offender. Since my release, which 
has been thirty-five years ago, I’ve been involved with guys coming out of prison, 
so it was my relationship with Pastor Ivan Douglas Hicks, that the program was put 
together and I suggested that we include the Indianapolis Urban League as a partner 
in this project. I was committed to seeing the program through to its inception. We 


were only dealing with black males. 
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How long did you serve in the Healing Hands program? 

We worked on this a few years prior to being able to implement the program, after 
we established a relationship with the community corrections advisory board. We 
were asked for a proposal describing a program that would serve home detainees, 
men who have not been sentenced to prison but men who had been convicted of a 
crime, felony, or misdemeanor. But were committed to serving their time at home 


or in a work release facility. 


When did you become involved with the Healing Hands Program? 


I was involved from the beginning. 


Why did you become involved with the Healing Hands Program? 

The program offered both secular and faith based components. The men could 
choose either or both regarding their participation. I am sixty-one years old and 
went to prison when I was twenty-one. When I got to prison in 1969, it was like 
going back to high school. Many of the people I knew were in prison or dead. It 
was an eye opening experience. I began to reorient my life while in prison. Because 
of the support that I received when I was released, family, organizations such as 
CACT (Community Action for Corrective Team Work) that came out of the 
basement of St. John’s Missionary Baptist church. One the leading black churches 
in this city, Rev. A.J. Brown was the pastor at the time; he walked with Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. their program helped both men and women who were coming out 
of prison. The community helped with the immediate needs of the offender such as 
job training, schooling, or help with drug addiction. It was all there in the 
community. I benefited from it so I see the Healing Hands program being of benefit 
to those who are currently being released from jail or prison. So I made it part of 


my mission to be active. 
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Why was the program introduced? 
The Department of Community Corrections was committed to a pilot program 


dealing specifically with African American males. 


What people/institutions became involved and are presently involved in the 
Healing Hands program? 

The First Baptist Church North, the Indianapolis Urban League, the Marion County 
Department of Community Corrections and the members of the congregation at 


FBCN became involved. 


Who was/is the target population? Why? 

African American males were targeted exclusively because they represent a 
disproportionate percentage of incarcerated men. Because of this reality, the black 
community is impacted. We wanted to offer positive intervention. Our community 


is concentrated, so therefore, the impact will be disproportionate. 


Since the beginning of Healing Hands, what areas has it been most effective 
and had the greatest impact? 

Being able to offer a faith-based component was effective because many of the men 
who chose to participate had a past relationship with God or wanted to establish a 
relationship with God. These men pretty much recognized the need for God in their 
lives. Healing Hands could help in filling the void that many of the men feel. 
Church members participated by teaching the lessons, which reduced any negative 


perceptions that the men may have had about church people. 


Has there been obstacles preventing you from reaching the goals and 
objectives of the program? 

The biggest obstacle that jumps out at me is finding employment for the men. Our 
inability to help in this area concretely was a drawback. We did not have consistent 


referrals to offer. Employers generally speaking are reluctant to hire ex-offenders. 
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The need for the men to get their driver’s license is another big obstacle; some of 


these men have thousands of dollars in fines that they cannot pay. 


What has helped you reach the goals and objectives of the program? 

The Indianapolis Urban League’s connection with some of the businesses and 
corporations in the city has been very helpful in the area of job placement. The 
construction industry offered training which was a plus. A program was put in 
place to help with the men getting their driver’s license and the court system was 
working favorably. Because once they got their driver’s license, then the unions 
would allow the men to join and therefore receive the training that usually lead to a 


career with good pay and benefits. 


What other components have been most helpful to the men being served? 
The Indianapolis Urban League has been able to offer some housing assistance. 


Some medical coverage became available. 


Is it true that a percentage of the men return to jail or prison after their 
participation in the program? What would be some of the reasons? 

Yes. It is true that some of them do return to jail or prison. In addition to the 
services that they received, there are other factors such as lifestyle (going back to 
where they came from), people, places and things. These tend to be triggers based 
on whether the person has an addiction, an alcoholic, or a liking of the life. They 
must be encouraged to desire a different lifestyle from the one that sent them to jail 
or prison and become comfortable living differently. Another factor would be past 


and current relationships with family, wife, girlfriend, and children. 


How important has it been for the church to be involved in the Healing Hands 
program? 

We offer a family night at the church. We also have a graduation for the men upon 
their completion of the program and their family members come out in support and 


to give encouragement. For some of these men, this is the only thing that they can 
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be recognized as completing. The church is able to stay in contact with some of the 
men, which helps with stability after they are no longer in the program. The church 
was not a panacea, but rather a gateway to a lifestyle that would help the men 
become productive citizens. We also have a prison ministry that is involved in 
additional ways, within the congregation, there are families directly affected by 
someone that incarcerated. The incarcerated person could be or is a mernber the 


family. The families are in need of ministry. 


What is unique about the church (faith based) involvement with the men? 
Many of the church members at FBCN are facilitators for the faith-based lessons 
that were taught. This allowed them to have some face-to-face interaction and 
dialogue with the men. This broke down some barriers. This opportunity allowed 
members to share some of their life’s experiences. We conduct the Angel Tree 
program here at the church. It is a program that offers the opportunity for the whole 
church to be involved. Each willing member pick a name of a child whose parent is 
incarcerated, a gift is purchased and there is a church gathering before Christmas, 
the children and their family are invited and the children receives a gift from the 
incarcerated parent donated by the church member. We also conduct an annual 


prison symposium here at the church. 


For the time that FBCN has been involved in prison ministry, Can you say 
that the church has impacted the reduction in recidivism? 

Sure. There are a few guys who have not returned to jail or prison. No one wants to 
be a loser. These guys do not want to return to incarceration. For those men who 
want to change their lives, the church has had an impact. The bottom line is that all 
of these men are not going to be open to changing, so we can only hope for the best 


and work with the men who are serious about the process. 
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The NewLife Behavior Curriculum is being used in the Healing Hands 
program. How has it been of benefit? 

The curriculum was initially designed for use inside a maximum-security prison. 
So it has been instrumental in helping offenders before their release. The principles 


taught can be understood by anyone interested in learning a better way of living. 


How have you benefited regarding your interaction with the men? 
I am in contact with some of the guys; I basically give words of encouragement and 
help them stay focused. I talk with many of the families. I am in turn encouraged. It 


is a blessing to be a blessing. 


How have you benefited from teaching and studying with the men? 

I have been able to be an example. It has been strengthening spiritually and 
physically. Sometimes these guys come to the sessions, and I can hear myself 
through what they are saying because I was one of them. The fellowship is 


invaluable. 
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Interviews #2 & #3 


Facilitators 


What is your definition of recidivism? 

Recidivism is a person that has been incarcerated, has spent his time in penitentiary or jail 
and has been released. For some reason or another, his behavior, conduct, or whatever it 
might be has come back into the criminal justice system and returned to prison or jail. 
How important is it to reduce recidivism? 

It is very important to reduce recidivism. Because when you are dealing with families 
especially when the father is absent, there are things that go on in the family that should 
not go on because the father is absent. His role has been relinquished due to 
incarceration. Once he is released, he has the job of taking care of his children and his 
family. Hopefully he will see that going back to jail is not an option because of the effect 
that his incarceration has had his family. 

Mrs. Porter 

I believe that reducing recidivism is important because our black males are in trouble 
from youth to adult age. 

What was your principal role in the Healing Hands program? 

My principal role in the beginning was to get volunteers to be instructors in the program. 
I was also an instructor. I helped in the orientation sessions with the men under home 
detention. I was also responsible for setting the classes up and the scheduling. 

Mrs. Porter 

I was also an instructor. 

How long had you served in your roles? 

I served approximately two years. I was not involved initially. 

Mrs. Porter 

I served approximately one year. 

Why did you become involved with the Healing Hands program? 

I always had an idea of what God wanted me to do. When the opportunity came about, I 


said yes. Most of time I am willing to help when people are going to be helped to see that 
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the road that they are on, is not the right way. But the primary reason was that I was 
asked and given the opportunity to work with the people. 

Mrs. Porter 

I was asked to become involved and because my heart goes out because our young black 
males are in prison. Anything that I could do to help, I was willing. 

Why was the program introduced? 

The program was introduced because I think the Community Corrections Advisory Board 
came to FBCN. The Indianapolis Urban League became involved. They wanted a 
program that targeted black males coming out of prison. 

What other people/institutions became involved and are presently involved in the 
Healing Hands program? 

For one, the FBCN Prison ministry became involved. The whole church became involved 
because the volunteers came from the congregation. A few of the volunteers came from 
other churches. 

Who was/is the target population? Why? 

Black males are the predominant population, but that did not mean the program was not 
open to other races of men who were also under home detention. Black males are 
disproportionately incarcerated. 

Since the beginning of Healing Hands, what areas has it been most effective and had 
the greatest impact? | 

The faith based component that helped people who wanted a change in life. 

Have there been obstacles that prevented you from reaching the goals and objectives 
of the program? 

Yes. The biggest obstacle of all is home detention and the administration of it through 
Community Corrections (my opinion). They can play a better and bigger role in the lives 
of those people that they have to deal with. Based on the stories shared by the men in our 
sessions; they describe just how difficult it is based on the numerous and rigorous 
rules/regulations put upon them. Another obstacle would be the need for better and 
efficient communication taking place between Community Corrections, FBCN, and the 


Indianapolis Urban League. 
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What has helped you reach the goals and objectives of the program? 

The curriculum that is used had helped a great deal. It has had an impact on the men who 
have really made the decision that they want a change their life and the lives of their 
families. The instructors have had a positive impact. 

Please name the components that have been the most helpful to the men being 
served? 

The partnership between FBCN and the IUL has been great because the IUL could offer 
many services that the church could not. The IUL offered computer training, drug abuse 
counseling, and housing assistance. The IUL offered additional life skills components. 
Please name the components that have been the most helpful to reducing 
recidivism? 

The NewLife Behavior curriculum is most helpful. If the individual succeeds, then the 
program succeeds. If the men get jobs, housing, driver’s license and reliable means of 


transportation, it is likely that they will not return to jail or prison. 


Mrs. Porter 

The men being able to find employment plays a major role in reducing recidivism. 

How important has it been for the church to be involved in the Healing Hands 
program? 

It has been essential. The program would not succeed without the church being involved. 
Because the instructors came from the congregation and was dedicated helped in making 
the faith based component very important. 

Mrs. Porter 

I think that the involvement of the church leadership is very important. 

What is unique about the church (faith based) involvement with the men? 

The fellowship that the church offers bridges gaps and breaks down barriers. The men get 
the opportunity to dialogue with people of the Christian community. 

Mrs. Porter 


So many of the men had so many questions about God and the bible. 
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How has the church impacted the reduction in recidivism? 

The church has played a great part. The men discover that the church cares more than its 
been given credit regarding caring for those outside of the walls. If the church is not 
involved in the process, the success is limited on the part of the men. I think the church 
increases the chances of the men turning their lives around. 

You use the NewLife Behavior Curriculum. In its proposal, it indicated that the 
lessons benefit the Department of Corrections, the offender, and the offender after 
release. 

Not only is the curriculum of benefit to the above, it has an effect on the instructors. It 
has proven itself, based on its use worldwide. It exposes the offender in or out of jail or 
prison to instruction that points the offender to Christ and possible alternative ways that 
the offender can look at his situation. If the outlook on the part of the offender changes, 
that is to a positive and productive mindset, then this impacts the jail/prison environment, 
the offender’s family and community. 

What benefits would you identify regarding your interaction with the men? How 
have the men benefited? 

I believe that they benefited from the lessons because it helped them to look at their life 
and their family differently. I believe that their sense of self-value increased. They are 
introduced to the love that Christ has for them. They make improvements in how they go 
about dealing with the many challenges faced on a daily basis regarding being under 
home detention. The curriculum deals with issues of character, self-esteem, and 
manhood. Many of the men make decisions that they do not want to go back to the life 
that got them in their present situations. The interaction with members of the church was 
positive for the men, when the men heard their stories it built unity and a deeper sense of 
fellowship. It made connections. 

Mrs. Porter 

When I was first asked to come into the program, I was leery. Because when I thought 
about the population being served (men coming out of jail/prison) I wasn’t sure how it 
would go. But as they shared their stories, I was no longer apprehensive. I witnessed men 


who wanted the help. They were seeking to better themselves. I was strengthened and 


became more hopeful. 
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As a black woman teaching in the setting of the Healing Hands program, how was 
the experience? 

Every family is affected by the incarceration of the males in the family. I have sons and 
grandsons and you never know when something will happen and they may be 
incarcerated. It was good to hear the stories of the men and what was going on with them 
and how they felt. As a woman and being a mother, it helped me know how they felt. It 
relieved some of the fear that I had regarding how the men would respond to me because 
I ama female. The opportunity to teach, work, and talk to the men; it gave me a whole 
different view and I came to love these young black men. 

Rev. Porter, being a male and a black man, how was that beneficial for you? 

One of the things was the opportunity of talking to young black males and finding that 
some of them had some of the same feelings that I had. We act the same in many 
instances. When they told their stories, I could relate to what they were talking about. I 
was benefiting from studying with them because they were my brothers. I don’t want to 
see them in prison and jail. When I look in their faces, I see me. We are kindred. In spite 
of what they have done, there’s good in each of them. 
Additional Comments. 

I would like to see the churches, especially the black church working together. I would 
like to see churches with prison ministries and churches that don’t, sit down and work 
collectively. This would be of greater benefit for the men who are incarcerated. As black 
men, there is a need for the men to take on leadership and step up to the plate. Men must 
step into the God given leadership role. The black man’s presence must be felt and visible 
in all facets of society in ways that make significant change. Women do great jobs with 
raising children, but there is one thing that a woman cannot do and we want them to do it, 
but they can’t show a man how to be a man. 

Mrs. Porter 

It’s an eye opener. I would like to see in every church involved starting with the 
leadership. In my mind, this is a black issue. There are women who are raising the males. 
It would be great for the church to be involved with these women. There is a need for the 


church to be involved with this population of males. 
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Interview #4 


Administrator 


What is your definition of recidivism? 

My take on recidivism is that it is individuals coming out of prison and they go right back 
to prison for whatever reason. 

How important is it to reduce recidivism? 

I believe that it is very important and crucial that individuals are helped when they are 
reentering the community. 

What is your principal role in the Healing Hands program? 

My role is to coordinate the program at the Urban League and be the liaison between the 
Community of Corrections, the Urban League, and FBCN. 

How long have you served in this role? 

I have been involved since its implementation. We are in our third year. 

Why did you become involved with the Healing Hands program? 

I became involved because of my past experience with individuals with felonies. Some of 
these individuals have substance abuse issues and some are HIV positive. 

Why was the program introduced? 

It is a pilot program. We were going to try to reduce recidivism. We were going to take 
individuals through life changing skills and help them with employment. 

What other people/institutions became involved and are presently involved in the 
Healing Hands program? 

We have a skill workforce development program here at the Urban League. It helps the 
men prepare for job interviews. 

Who was/is the target population? Why? 

The target population is African American males under home detention. It is the 
population that we believe that we can work best with. The African American male 


appears to have the hardest time transitioning back into society. 
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Since the beginning of Healing Hands what areas has it been most effective and had 
the greatest impact? 

From surveys we have given and talking to the individuals, life skill development has 
been the most effective. The men come to understand themselves and take responsibility 
for what they have done. Their self-esteem has increased positively. 

Has there been obstacles preventing you from reaching the goals and objectives of 
the program? 

One of the main obstacles is getting the individuals into the program because it is a 
voluntary program. 

What has helped you reach the goals and objectives of the program? 

Word of mouth by the men who presently participate or have graduated from the program 
telling others has helped tremendously. 

Please name the components that have been the most helpful to the men being 
served? 

One of the most important components is the weekly sessions whereby; the men are 
helped to face their denials. There is the opportunity for the men to address family issues. 
Please name the components that have been the most helpful to reducing 
recidivism? 

I think the main thing is the men getting an understanding of who they are and coming to 
accept responsibility for what they have done. It is necessary for them to be responsible, 
respectful, and productive members of society. If they move forward, then it is highly 
likely that they will not return to jail or prison. Employment is crucial. 

Are there other factors that are getting in the way of reducing recidivism? 

An additional factor that would get in the way would be substance abuse. If he person 
stays in denial, it can be his downfall. Then there are some individuals who do not want 
to do the right thing. 

How important has it been for the church to be involved in the Healing Hands 
program? 

The church is an asset. I believe that the faith- based component is important to those 
individuals who desire to tap into the spiritual aspect of their process. It is very helpful 


for them to get in touch with their spirituality. There are individuals who seek out ways 
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that will help them and historically, African Americans go to their God. It is the church 
that can explain and possibly give them answers to questions that they may have 
regarding their relationship with God. All churches need to be involved. 

How do you think that the church is impacting the reduction in recidivism? 

When an individual gets in touch with his spirituality or relationship with God, they make 
different decisions based on the knowledge. The person becomes a different person, with 
an increase in Godlike behavior and lifestyle. 

How have you benefited from being a part of the Healing Hands program? 

It has brought joy and satisfaction to my life. The joy is seeing someone who starts out 
very broken, down, confused and don’t know what to do, overcome and return to say that 
they were helped. I get a joy when I receive the calls from the men who have succeeded 
or not succeeded. I can clearly see that what we are doing is having an impact. As an 
African American male, it is significant that I can be an example for the men and a 
witness to what can happen in one’s life if he applies himself. I am a shining light for 
another African American man. 

Comments . 

This program has so much potential. I am looking for the day when we can have jobs on 


demand for the men who we are helping. 
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